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AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 


Eddy’s Text-Book in General 
Physiology and Anatomy 


By Walter H. Eddy, Chairman 
of Department of Biology, High School of Commerce, 
New York City 





(Nearly Ready) 


HIS text-book is suited for use in the most modern schools, and by the 

._j most progressive teachers. Although intended especially to supply all 

wea} the material required by the New York State Syllabus, and the require- 

ments of the Harvard Entrance Examinations, its topical arrangement 

and division of subject-matter adapt it equally to schools in other localities. 

In this book physiology is treated as a study of function in living forms, and as 
a part of the training in biologic science, and not as an isolated subject. 


The physiological processes are presented as activities common to all 
living matter, and much space is given to the comparative study of function in 
the animal forms other than man. Such a method of treatment permits the 
work to be used to supplement the study of zoology and botany; and the teach- 
ing of recent biologic progress is recognized in the prominence given to the cell 
and protoplasm as the structural and physiological units. 
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@Goodyear’s History of Art has long been rec- 
ognized as the best brief comprehensive work 
on the subject, The new edition just issued 
contains additional illustrated chapters on 
modern painting and the history of music, To 
meet the demands for a two years’ course in 
Art History the publishers have issued a two 
volume edition: The First Part contains His- 
tory of Architecture and Sculpture; the Second 
Part, History of Painting (including Modern 
Painting) and Music. This book has been 
adopted for use by leading institutions all over 
the country, including Brown University, 
Vassar College, St. Louis High School, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Kansas State Normal School, 
and hundreds of Seminaries, Academies, and 
Young Ladies’ Schools. : 
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Now Ready 


Che Bender Primer 
By Ida C. Bender 
Supervisor of Primary Grades 


in the Public Schools of 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





This Primer is a series of short, simple, 
natural, and interesting word-pictures of 
happy child-life, every one of which has 
been tested again and again in the 
schoolroom. @The form is that in 
which the children expressed themselves 
with the greatest spontaneity, freedom, 
joyousness. Author, artist, and pub- 
lisher have sought to give this spirit 
to the book as a whole. :: 3: :: 
Illustrated in black and in color 
Square 12mo, cloth. Price, 30c 
60 eR i, CD OA EI ROE IS INST eS RN 
Charles E. Merrill Co., Pudlishers 
Successors to Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
44-50 East Twenty-Third Street, New York 
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ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE 
NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION 


The Best Text-Book 


“We are getting excellent results with Isaac Pitman’s ‘Oourse in 
Shorthand,’ and we expect to save almost a term by the use of it. 
Allof our shorthand teachers praise it highly.”—EHdwin A. Bolger, 
Teacher of Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand, Commercial High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








“T know of no subject taught in the high schools that is capable 
of giving more cultural and practical benefit to the students than 
shorthand, if it is properly taught. I have examined your ‘Course 
in Shorthand’ very carefully, and am pleased to state that I con- 
sider that the simple grading—sentences and position-writing from 
the first lesson, the logical arrangement and the pedagogical pres- 
entation combine to make it the most perfect American shorthand 
text-book ever published. It should do much to increase the popu- 
larity and efficiency of this subject in the high schools as well as in 
the business schools.’— Woodford D. Anderson, Ph.D., Washington 
Irving High School, New York City. 


83> Send for “International Contests,” “Some Points,”’ and 
a copy of “Pitman’s Journal.”’ A postal will bring them. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, New York 


Publishers of 


“Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,” 


$1.50 
“*Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,”’ | 





SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 


Retold for American Boys and Girls 
Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents 


In its present form this story will more deeply appeal to the young 
people of to-day than any other edition on the market. 


12mo. 


A. S BARNES «& COMPANY, 


ROBINSON CRUSOE 
Uniform with Swiss Family Robinson 
12mo. Cloth. Illustrated by Cruikshank. Price, 50 cts. 


This edition contains all that the readers of Robinson Crusoe will want 
to have and ought to have. The young will enjoy every line of it and so 
will everyone else who has not hitherto read the immortal classic. 


NEW YORK 
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EFFECTIVE LATIN TEXTS 








NOVEL 
PRACTICAL 











CAESAR’S 
GALLIC WAR 





CONVENIENT 
ECONOMICAL 








By WALTER B. GUNNISON and WALTER S. HARLEY 
Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The only Caesar that combines all the text, the grammar and the composition required for Second Year Latin 
work, effecting great economy of time and expense. Unequaled in scholarship and pedagogy; unexcelled in method, 
arrangement and mechanical execution. Maps and illustrations in black and white and in colors. 


THE FIRST YEAR 
OF LATIN 


By WALTER B. GUNNISON and WALTER S. HARLEY 
This First Year Latin book is designed especially to meet the needs of beginners. The subject is logically and 
clearly presented, with abundant material for translation and frequent reviews. The vocabulary is that of Caesar, 
preparing the pupil for reading that text. Alttractively illustrated. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
a New York Boston Chicago J 
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Underwood Five Fold Victor! 
5 out of 6 Cash Prizes and World’s Trophy 
for Championship ($1,000) won by Under- 
wood operators on 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITERS 
at Madison Square Business Show, Oct. 
17, 1907. Send for facts. 


| Underwood Typewriter Co. 


t 241 Broadway, New York. 














NATION AND STATE 


A Text-Book on Cibil Gobernment 


By GEORGE MORRIS PHILIPS, Pu. D. 


PLAN. —It is not a history of the origin and growth of government. 
It is a text-book which the average pupil who is ready to take 
up this subject can understand and study to the satisfaction of 
himself and his teacher. It includes just the points that you 
would put into such a book and omits just what you would omit. 


SIZE.—Itis not too big. Nothing essential is omitted, but a reason- 
able size limit is secured by the omission of non-essentials and 
by unusual simplicity and clearness of statement. 


M AKE-U P.—This book contains 206 pages, divided into twenty- 
six chapters, which are sub-divided into topics briefly treated 
in separate paragraphs. Differences of importance are clearly 
indicated by differences in type. The print is good. The 
binding is in cloth with gold letter, and is attractive and sub- 
stantial. There are fine, full-page, suitable and interesting 
illustrations. 


Christopher Sower Co., Publishers 
Philadelphia 


614 Arch Street 


Pears 


The public’s choice since 1789. 


“Your cheeks are 
peaches,” he cried. 
“No, they are 
Pears’,” she replied. 
Pears Soap 
brings the color of 
health to the skin. 


It is the finest 
toilet soap in all 
the world. 





New York University 
School of Pedagogy 


Washington Square, New York City 


A professional school for the advanced study of 
education. Ofthe 3,500 students in the university, 
nearly 600 are enrolled in this school. Offers thirty- 
nine courses in psychology, philosophy, principles 
of education, methods of teaching, school admin- 
istration, physical training, supervision of manual 
arts, etc. Is ona graduate basis, and offers unusual 
opportunities for advanced study to mature men and 
women of superior training and of experience in 
teaching. A limited number of scholarships and 
fellowships. 

Bulletin describing courses sent on application. 

THOMAS M. BALLIET, 
Dean. 
New York City, Nov. 15, 1907. 








BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


CHEMICALS © 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Paper. 








Complete Laboratory Outfits 


Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 





relict tor ASthMa. 


Sold by all Druggists, 
or by mai: 25 cents. 


AAPOR RNIN 
KIDDER’S _PASTILES. 


STOWELL & CO., Mfrs. Charlestown, Mass. 
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Compulsion at the Wrong End. 


_The time must come when compulsory educa- 
tional laws will disappear altogether. The place 
to apply the principles involved in these laws is 
at the labor end of life. In other words, anyone 
intending to engage in a money-earning pursuit, 
must be able to prove the possession of cer- 
tain minimum educational requirements. Further- 
more, the privileges of civic suffrage should be 
conferred only upon those who can demonstrate 
that it is safe for the State to entrust these to 
them. The possession of an elementary educa- 
tion should be made an absolute requirement for 
— desiring independence as citizens and as 
aborers. 


_One weakness of the present compulsory educa- 
tional laws is that they leave too little scope for 
the exercise of parental responsibility. Here is 
a case in point: A farmer whose wife was at one 
time a school teacher, has a child who, according 
to law, must attend school. The nearest school is 
three miles distant, but this school is located in 
another county and his child cannot be admitted 
there. The school which the child is required to 
attend is most difficult of access. Besides being 
five miles away, there is not one road leading to 
it which might be considered safe for a child to 
travel alone. The school district is unwilling to 
supply free transportation, and the parents of the 
child are unable to pay the expense. The mother 
is willing and well qualified to attend to the instruc- 
tion of the child at home until such time as the 
child shall be able to take care of himself in going 
to and from school. Yet the authorities claim 
that the law must be obeyed. That the parents 
must find some way to get the little child to the 
school assigned to him by those who laid out the 
boundaries of counties. 


There are other considerations. Supt. Henry 
V. Hervey, of Malden, Mass., has declared that 
“Compulsory education at school for children under 
nine years of age is sinful,” and “that every law for 
its enforcement is sure to ruin the generation vic- 
timized by it.” This, of course, accords fully with 
G. Stanley Hall’s dietum that “To-day children 
need retarding in their development more than 
they need pushing forward.” 


We must revise our opinions regarding compul- 
sory laws. They were framed to meet conditions 
which are by no means fixed. Mr. Hervey is doing 
excellent work in calling attention to this matter. 

_Let us establish reasonable laws for the regula- 
tion of the issuance of labor certificates and citi- 
zens’ papers. Here is the point at which to apply 
compulsion. Let us then devote all our pre to 
making the school so attractive that the children 
will be glad to go, and parents will readily recog- 
nize the advantages of having their children enjoy 
the privileges of the school as long as possible. 

It may be too early to take any radical action. 
But it certainly is not too early to begin the dis- 
cussion of the need of modifying the existing com- 
pulsory education law. 


Poor Washington. 


The school board for the District of Columbia 
has placed itself in a very unfortunate position by 
its attitude toward Superintendent Chancellor. 
They call it an ‘‘inquiry,” a ‘‘hearing,” a ‘‘trial.” 
But the sole object of Captain Oyster—that is the 
name of the president of the board—and his asso- 
ciates, according to his own cacodicacious admissions, 
is to get rid of Dr. Chancellor. The law prescribes 
that the superintendent can be removed only on 
proved charges of a specified nature. The case 
was prejudged from the beginning. No fairness 
could be expected under-such circumstances. ' 

Captain Oyster and his associates lay a great 
deal of stress on the charge of insubordination on 
the part of Dr. Chancellor. What a pitiful revela- 
tion of the attitude of a school board toward the 
man placed at the head of a large educational sys- 
tem! “Insubordination’! What did they want 
to engage an educational expert for if their inten- 
tion was to have merely an executive tool, a man 
without convictions of his own? 

The light which subsequent developments have 
thrown upon the actions of the board, reveals that 
the initial reorganization of the educational service 
was carried on in a wrong spirit, a spirit contrary 
to educational procedure. Mrs. Meyer should never 
have been dismissed from the service. The elec- 
tion of Superintendent Chancellor seemed to indi- 
cate that the board was alive to its responsibilities. 
But alas! the good intentions began to vanish 
when the board found that the superintendent was 
actually in earnest to bring the schools of Washing- 
ton up to the plane they ought to occupy. 

The superintendent was placed in the unenviable 

osition of having to choose between serving the 

oard and serving the children. He chose the 
children’s side. Then his troubles began. What- 
ever mistakes he may have made in trying to find 
his way thru this unpleasant situation, the blame 
rests with the board. Every one of the charges 
brought forward against him shows that the board’s 
principal anxiety has been right along to subdue 
the superintendent. Not one voice has been raised 
against him on educational grounds. He has 
served the children well, and to judge from the 
support the teachers are giving him, he has served 
the teachers well. But the board? There is the 
rub. Hence the “trial.” 

Senator Gallinger, Senator Burkett, and Repre- 


.sentative Smith, of Michigan, will no doubt take 


a broader view of the situation. The only solution 
of the present difficulty would seem to be to disband 
the board. Its incompetence has been fully demon- 
strated. Then let the commissioners take charge 
until an American system of school organization 
can be devised for that most un-American of Ameri- 
= cities, the capital of the country, Washington. 
as! 


At last the Department of the Interior 1s waking 
up to its plain duty with regard to the Bureau of 
Education. The increase of the salary of the Com- 
missioner from $3,500 to $6,000 ought to commend 
itself to Congress as eminently fair and just. The 
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Bureau with its present organization may be made a 
great power for good in the country. Its legitimate 
field would seem to be the investigation of educa- 
tional conditions and results together with the 
diffusion of the information gathered in the various 
lines of research. 


The fight against secret fraternities in schools 
is rapidly spreading over the country. Organiza- 
tions of this sort are wholly out of place in educa- 
tional institutions attended by immature young 

eople. In Chicago the fraternities showed fight 
~ the Appellate Court finally decided that the 
Board of Education has a right to abolish the high 
school fraternities. The Board is empowered to 
make all laws, rules and regulations necessary for 
the establishment, government, and maintenance 
of common schools in Chicago. 


Cecil Reddie, headmaster of the famous Abbots- 
holme school in England, has been in this country 
for some time. The effect of his visit is alreauy 
noticeable in the establishment of a school in Indi- 
ana upon some of the fundamental lines of the great 
‘Abbotsholme model. Dr. Reddie came only to 
observe, to study, and to find out. But he is of 
the God-sent few who must bring things about. 


Crecit REppIE. 


Whose great work at Abbotsholme, England, has 
influenced education on two continents. 


At present his headquarters are at Clark University. 
His special investigation is the question of co- 


education. Those who have reached definite con- 
clusions based upon the special study of the subject 
may wish to co-operate with him. A questionaire 
may be obtained by addressing Dr. Reddie, in care 
of Clark University Library, Worcester, Mass. 


The teachers of Springfield, Missouri, are alert 
students of education. The inspiring personality 
of Supt. J. Fairbanks has enlisted all of them in 
professional advancement. The teachers classes 
are a joy to attend. Every Saturday a group is 
at work with Mr. Fairbanks. The teachers and 
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substitutes have been divided into four sections, 
and two lessons a month have been assigned to 
each section. It takes all of the superintendent’s 
time on Saturdays, but he enjoys it thoroly, and the 
results are most gratifying. It is to the efforts of 
such leaders as Superintendent Fairbanks that we 
must look for real progress in the professionalizing 
of teaching and teachers. 


The article in the present number describing the 
camera course developed in the Ethical Culture 
School in New York City ought to prove very in- 
teresting and suggestive to those who have charge 
of grammar school pupils. It is an experiment 
that has already received considerable attention 
from prominent educators. This is the first time 
that anything has been published on the subject. 
There are great possibilities in this school study 
of photography. The school must avail itself of 
the agencies produced in the progress of the world 
for the better study of the science and arts. THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL would like to hear of other schools 
which have succeeded in finding a place for photog- 
raphy in the regular work. The departure is 
certainly an important one. 


The Illinois State Course of Study has become 
a sort of standard for several States and a large 
number of counties in various parts of the country. 
It is tue result of co-operation on the part of practi- 
cal school people assisted by specialists representing 
a large variety of educational conditions. Since 
1889, when the first draft of the course was issued 
by the county superintendents’ section of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association, there have 
been several revisions. The most recent revision 
was completed on July 27, and is now available 
in printed form. C. M. Parker, Taylorville, IIl., 
is the sales agent. 


The educational council of the State Teachers’ 
Association of Colorado is looking for light upon 
the problem of ethical training and instruction in 
the common schools. The three questions to which 
answers are especially desired are these: 

Upon what do you now depend for securing right 
feeling and understanding? 

Are you satisfied with present results? 

If not, what more adequate means do you think 
possible to employ? 

If you know of any schools or school systems that 
are handling the problem with unusual success you 
can help the Colorado council by writing to Prin. 
William H. Smiley, of the Denver High School. 


The National Society for the Scientific Study of 
Education has brought out an excellent monograph 
on the kindergarten. It contains a great paper by 
Mme. Kraus-Boelte discussing the foundation prin- 
ciples of kindergartening, also an exceedingly valu- 
able presentation of the modern kindergarten creed 
by Miss Harriet M. Mills. These two papers alone 
contain material enough for a profitable year’s 
study. But there are yet other good things in the 
“Year Book” representing different points of view 
regarding kindergartening. All these papers were 
discussed at the Los Angeles meeting of the N. E. A. 
Copies of the monograph may be obtained of the 
secretary of the society, Prof. Manfred Holmes, 
State Normal University, Normal, IIl. 


Do not let anything rob the young teacher of 
his hopes. These hopes will carry him well into 
the work, and if they are but strong enough they 
will help him weather the storms that may arise. 
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_The Kindergarten Review is calling special atten- 
tion to a series it is publishing under the head of 
“Talks with the Little Boy.” Sentimental rubbish 
such as is served up in this series is largely responsi- 
ble for the disrepute into which educational child 
study has fallen. Such unreal things can be of no 
help to teachers. Let the Sunday papers print 
them if they like, with lurid illustrations. There is 
enough else to divert the teachers’ attention from 
their real problems. The great problem of the 
teachers is to know and understand children. They 
should _not be led astray in a matter as serious as 
this. Why not have something about a real boy? 





_ Frank P. Hill, chief librarian of the Brooklyn 
Public Library, has issued a splendid list of books 
for children. Teachers who are interested may 
obtain copies on request. 





There have been several important additions to 
the literature of industrial training in the schools in 
recent months. Chief among them is the monc- 
graph by Albert A. Snowden on “The Industrial 
Improvement Schools of Wurttemberg.” Part of 
this material was previously published in THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. The complete monograph has 
been brought out as one of the numbers of the 
Teachers College Record of Columbia University. 

O. M. Becker has written several excellent articles 
on the subject, one on “Industrial Education in the 
United States,” appeared in The World To-day. 
Another is entitled ‘‘ Rational Trades Instruction,” 
and appears in Cassier’s. 





The assumption is that each one of us is doing 
the work he is doing because he wants to do it; 
because he likes it, because he is interested in it, 
because he believes he can do it well. This latter 
is a point of considerable consequence. Without 
faith in the work before me I cannot be contented. 
I must feel that I am here because I am most needed 
here. Believing that I shall give the best I have, I 
shall try to grow more efficient therein from day to 
day. So shall my work be a blessing to my pupils, 
to the community in which I labor, to my country, 
and to the world that is and is to be. 





Progress at Milwaukee. 


Carroll G. Pearse has given to Milwaukee a splen- 
did business administration. As an organizer he 
probably has no superior in common school work. 
Milwaukee, to be sure, had fine schools when he 
took charge. But they had outgrown their organiza- 
tion. The common sense of the people was opposed 
to any radical-change unless it was shown to be a 
positive improvement. This made the work more 
difficult, but the overcoming of difficulties is a sort 
of specialty with Pearse. He accomplished his 
task and won over to his side most of those who, at 
first, opposed him; so that the conservative element 
is “ig his stronghold in promoting the progressive 
work, 


_ One after another, manual training, sewing, cook- 
Ing, stenography and commercial training have 
been taken up and made a logical part of the course. 
Practical aims are kept to the fore. Even the play 
work of weaving is made useful. The little tots 
who weave tiny rugs make them from the designs 
constructed by older pupils, and these miniature 
rugs are grouped into harmonious forms and sewed 
into blankets for the children’s hospital by older 
pupils in the sewing class. A school for the blind 
has just been added to the school system of the city. 
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Virtue, the Chief Consideration. 


Japan believes thoroly in morality as the greatest 
educational asset of a people. The far-sighted 
Emperor some years ago issued a “rescript on edu- 
cation’’ which was to keep this thought clearly before 
the teachers of the youth of Japan. The Minister 
of Education caused copies to be sent to every. 
school in the empire with instructions to those who 
were engaged in the work of education to have in 
mind the spirit of the rescript in the discharge of 
their responsible duties. They were instructed also 
to read and expound the same before the assembled 
pupils on ceremonial and other suitable occasions. 

The first really adequate translation that has 
come to us in the English language is the one issued 
by the Japanese Minister of Education last June. 
It reads as follows: 

Know ye, Our subjects: 

Our Imperial Ancestors have founded Our Empire on a 
basis broad and everlasting and have deeply and firmly im- 
planted virtue; Qur subjects ever united in loyalty and 
filial piety have from generation to generation illustrated 
the beauty thereof. This is the glory of the fundamental 
character of Our Empire, and herein also lies the source of 
Our education. Ye, Our subjects, be filial to your parents, 
affectionate to your brothers and sisters; as husbands and 
wives be harmonious, as friends true; bear yourselves in 
modesty and moderation; extend your benevolence to all; 
pursue learning and cultivate arts; and thereby develop in- 
tellectual faculties and perfect moral powers; furthermore 
advance public good and promote common interests; always 
respect the Constitution and observe the laws; should 
emergency arise, offer yourselves courageously to the State; 
and thus guard and maintain the prosperity of Our Imperial 
Throne coeval with heaven and earth. So shail ye not only 
be Our good and faithful subjects, but render illustrious the 
best traditions of your forefathers. 

The Way here set forth is indeed the teaching bequeathed 
by Our Imperial Ancestors, to be observed alike by Their 
Descendants and the subjects, infallible for all ages and true 
in all places. It is Our wish to lay it to heart in all reverence, 
in common with you, Our subjects, that we may all thus 
attain to the same virtue. 


A Surprise for the Mothers. 


A popular feature of the Speyer School, New York 
City, is co-operation of home and school. Every- 
ody,—pupils, teachers, and mothers alike enjoy 
the mornings or afternoons when all meet together. 
The children always write the invitations to these 
gatherings, which are quite as informal as the follow- 
ing notes imply: 

Dear AUNTIE: 
2P.M. Weinvite all the mothers. 
grade. It will be held down in the Kindergarten. 

going to have a surprise in Room 44. 

Isapor BERNHARD. 





We will have a lesson on Wednesday at 
It is only for the Fourth 
We are 


Dear Motuer: W would like you to come to our lesson 
in the Kindergarten. After we are thru with the lesson we 
will have a little sorprise in Room 44, on Wednesday at 2 
o'clock. 

No other grades are invited. 

Your loving son, 
MARSHALL COWEN. 


Dear Motuer: We are going to have a lesson on New 
Amsterdam, and afterwards we will have a little surprise. 
It will be in the Kindergarten room, Wednesday as 2 P. M. 
The surprise will be in Room 44. We will be glad to have 
youcome. _ Your loving boy, 

Henry CHAPIN. 





Frebruary 25-27—Department of Superintend- 
ence, of the N. E. A., Washington. 

June 29:July 3,—National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland. 





57° 
The Educational Victory in Boston. 


Whether popular education in the main borough 
of the second largest center of population in the 
United States is to be administered as a profession 
or as a graft was an issue before the people of Bos- 
ton in the election that took place December 10. 
Honest and progressive democracy was arrayed 
Against hypocritical boss rule. 

Honest and progressive democracy won. The 
election of James P. Magenis and Dr. David P. 
Scannell by large majorities to fill two vacancies in 
the school board of five members means, locally, an 
assured continuance of the policies inaugurated in 
the past two years under the leadership of James J. 
Storrow, chairman of the board. It signifies the 
approval by the better part of the electorate of the 
idea of keeping the schools out of politics. It 
makes probable that the leadership of Boston in 
elementary education, regained after years of sub- 
serviency to the lowest ideals of citizenship and 
pedagogy, will be retained, for in no other Ameri- 
can city are so many auspicious educational move- 
ments simultaneously under way as in the Hub at 
the present time. 

To the whole country the local victory of decency 
is important by reason of the note of encouragement 
that can be sounded. If educational reform can 
win for a second time in the Boston of “Johnny 
Fitz’? (no one but Colliers’ writer has ever called 
him ‘Honey Fitz’ in recent years), why should 
anything but integrity and good business judgment 
prevail in the management of the schools of any 
American city? Centralize authority in a small 
board. Give the schools honest administration by 
trained specialists. Then trust to the electors to 
approve the work. 

The great victory was gained in face of discour- 
aging circumstances. Primarily there was the 
persistent activity of Mrs. Julia E. Duff and 
her following. The series of public scoldings 
with which this former member of the school 
board has berated Mr. Storrow and _ his 
associates during the past two years or more should 
seemingly have alienated any sympathy from her. 
Yet, probably with Mayor Fitzgerald’s support, she 
captured the democratic nomination and thus 
brought her personality and her quarrels back into 
the arena of practical politics. With her was nom- 
inated John E. Potts, for twenty years a labor 
leader. 

The choice by the Democrats of these two candi- 
dates practically barred out the two Kennys, 
Thomas J. and William §., both efficient and up- 
right members of the first reformed school board 
Boston has had. These gentlemen were originally 
elected as Democrats; they were unwilling to run 
with the Republican nomination alone. Conse- 
quently the city has lost the benefit of their ac- 
quired experience. Fortunately, however, men of 
excellent standing were found who were willing, if 
elected, to sacrifice their personal convenience by 
serving on a board whose duties are necessarily very 
arduous. These were Dr. “Dave” Scannell, a 
physician whom many Harvard men remember as 
a crack baseball player in the late nineties, and 
James P. Magenis, an able lawyer. These candi- 
dates received the support of both the Republicans 
and of the Public School Association. That thou- 
sands of Democrats also voted for them is proved 
by the election figures. Dr. Scannell received 
57,042 votes; Mr. Magenis, 55,479; Mrs. Duff, 
38,362; Mr. Potts, 25,726. 

Public spirited associations and organizations 
entered into this contest, and their influence was 
unquestionably felt strongly. A particularly valu- 
able series of campaign documents was put forth by 
a committee of five citizens appointed by the 
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Merchants’ Association to look into the condition of 
theschools. This committee, composed of William J. 
Barry, Katherine E. Conway, Francis W. Falvey, 
Sarah A. Monett and Robert A. Woods, told voters, 
among other things, thru the medium of the Boston 
newspapers: 


‘‘A few words about the old school board: It was com- 
posed of twenty-four members, chosen to represent the citi- 
zens at large, but in fact largely controlled by ward inter- 
ests. Furthermore, they were split up in nine ‘division com- 
mittees,’ each of which ran its district to suit itself without 
much regard to the others. No teacher could be appointed 
or promoted by the full board until she had pulled the door- 
bells of the members of the district committee and had made 
friends with them or their ward leaders. Teachers and mas- 
ters, when appointed, often felt they owed their places to 
the influence of this or that politician who had helped them 
get the job. 

“This was bad. It was ignominious for a self-respecting 
young woman who was entitled to a place on her merits to 
be obliged to seek it in this way, and it was bad for the chil- 
dren, because, over and over again, it led to giving a class 
of children to a less able young woman because*she happened 
to have the more able or more influential friends. 

“How are the teachers appointed under the new school 
board? We have looked into this, and find it is done in this 
way. The superintendent and six assistant superintend- 
ents, who together make up the board of superintendents, 
examine all the candidates. 

‘“‘The officers on this board are thoroly representative, and 
are: Stratton D. Brooks, superintendent; Maurice P. White, 
Augustine L. Rafter, Jeremiah E. Burke, Walter S. Parker, 
Mrs. E. C. Ripley, Robert E. Burke; while the important 
work of supervising substitutes, contributing largely to the 
character of the rating, is under Miss Mary C. Mellyn. 

‘“‘The board marks the candidates according to a regular 
published scale, allowing fifty per cent. for scholarship, 
thirty per cent. for quality and character of teaching ex- 
perience, ten per cent. for professional preparation and ten 
per cent. for personal characteristics. In the case of recent 
graduates of the Boston Normal school, whose teaching ex- 
perience has necessarily been limited, the element of scholar- 
ship is naturally given greater emphasis, but as fast as these 
young women accumulate experience in substitute work 
they are given a re-rating and a larger percentage of their 
mark on their practical work.” 


Other documents were circulated calling atten- 
tion to the many school reforms of the past two 
years, all of which have been recorded in THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL to Boston’s credit, and replying 
to many false accusations regarding the board’s 
policy. 

Especially valiant service was rendered by the 
newspapers. Mr. Hearst’s publication supported 
as a candidate for the mayorality, John A. Coul- 
thurst, a man of integrity, to whom the welfare of 
Boston’s schools is sacred; the paper therefore 
naturally brought to bear all its great editorial 
influence in favor of the reform candidates for the 
school board. The Transcript, at the other social 
extreme, carried on a series of editorial denuncia- 
tions of Mrs. Duff which showed intimate knowl- 
edge of Boston’s political history. 

Now, for the third time Mrs. Duff has been re- 
pudiated by the voters of the city. The school 
board of five members, none of them politicians, 
all uniquely devoted to the interests of the schools, 
will be able, after the present vote of confidence 
and approval, to carry forward their many plans 
for properly professionalizing the school system. 
The work will still be continued under ce «xcratic 
conditions. If Mayor Fitzgerald had been re- 
elected, and with him his two candidates for the 
school board, it is no secret that a powerful move- 
ment was to have been launched for putting Boston 
under a commission. That necessity has been 
averted. FREDERICK W. COBURN. 
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School City. 


By L. ALDEN Marsu, Pennsylvania. 


Our school city is not orthodox, but it works. It 
was not established according to any model, but 
“just grew,” and if it is not a copy of any real gov- 
ernment, it is self-government, and has grown out 
of real needs. 

It began with four guards stationed in the halls; 
these guards are elected for a week and their duty 
is to help order in the halls. They take the name 
of any offender on a slip of paper and hand this 
with the offence and the time he is to be kept after 
school, to the teacher of the wrong-doer. 


In one case only, a boy did not wish to act as 
guard. He said he did not wish to make enemies. 
But his teacher showed him that it takes real cour- 
age for any public officer to do his duty, and he 
decided to serve. The service, however, is entirely 
optional. “But,” I hear some one say, “doesn’t 
that method encourage tale-bearing?” No, this 
never seems to occur to any, not even to the older 
pupils. They feel that they are simply doing their 
duty as officers. In giving the oath of office, we 
say, “Do you promise to report faithfully and im- 
partially any violations of the laws of the school 
city?” 

The results have been excellent from the start. 

At first, each guard wore a blue ribbon with the 
initials of the school upon it, but now we have 
little shield-shaped gold pins and the word ‘“‘Guard”’ 
is engraved below the letters. 


All this, of course, would be fun for a time, but 
it would soon become tiresome. So it was ar- 
ranged that the guards should become the mem- 
bers of the city council after serving a week. 


Work of the Council. 


The judge presides at the council; he is elected 
by the whole school. As the children come in on 
election day, each one gives a guard his vote. The 
judge wears a badge like the guard’s, only the word 
“Judge” is on his pin. A clerk, a superintendent 
of grounds and buildings, and a sergeant-at-arms 
are elected by the council. 

At first, the tendency was to elect all boys to the 
council, but at last this conservatism has broken 
down and girls are often chosen—and make good 
officers, too. 

* ok OK OK x 


Now what does the council do? On Patriotic 
Day, the council decorated the building; they 
raised the funds and arranged the decorations. 
Never had the building been so resplendent with 
the national colors. 


Under the direction of the superintendent of 
grounds and buildings, the council cleaned and var- 
nished the desks in a room where the school board 
felt too poor to do it. Work? How they did 
work! In one room the boys appeared in huge 
kitchen aprons, and with scrub brushes and soap 
scrubbed off stains accumulated for ages. 


But the chief office of the council is to hear cases. 
At first, the principal helped to get these trials into 
orderly affairs, and now motions are properly put 
and the affairs go off with dignity. The principal 
stepped into the room one night just as a trial was 
over. The council all arose to go home. 


“Sit down,” roared the judge. 

Without question they sat down, and he said, 
“Mr. Lane, is there any further business to come 
before the council?” 





“Yes, boys, I wish you would elect a librarian. 
Our books need to be kept in order.” After this 
was attended to, the- council again started to 
go. 

“Sit down,” roared the judge again, and much 
surprised, they sat. 

“Now wait until you are dismissed.” 

“Now you may go.” 

As they flocked out, dissolved once again into a 
noisy set of boys, the judge wiped his brow and 
said proudly, ‘I had fine order to-night, Mr. 
Lane.” : 

““Yes,”’ said Mr. Lane, hiding a smile, ‘‘I see you 
did.” 

What are the trials about? Our first trial was 
that of a boy who lied and persisted in lying about 
an offence committed. As the time for his trial 
came on he grew very nervous. The clerk had told 
him to appear at the council meeting. “I am 
afraid all the fellows will pitch on me,” he said to 
his teacher. His bravado all disappeared at the 
meeting. 

He pleaded guilty and a light sentence was pro- 
nounced. One boy was tried for taking flowers 
from a yard. The boy was convicted upon evi- 
dence of many witnesses and sentenced to apolo- 
gize and make reparation, besides learning a poem 
of some length. The principal did not attend this 
trial at all, but it seemed a very interesting one, and 
many witnesses were hustled mysteriously into the 
court room. In fact, it continued for several nights 
before it was satisfactorily settled. 

ee ees 


Sometimes, the culprits seem to consider the 
whole proceeding a huge joke; but the council 
soon show them their mistake. Two boys were 
being tried for truancy; even when placed in 
chairs facing the whole council, their serious con- 
dition in no way came home to them. But the 
judge gave them a heavy sentence and they have 
never since played truant. However, it was 
decided never again to try two boys at once. 

Once, a member of the council, tho a very active 
and efficient member, persisted in speaking out 
when he did not have the floor. Much to his dis- 
gust, the judge gave him ten minutes every night 
for a week for contempt of court. 

In another instance, a window had been broken. 
The principal could not discover who did it. He 
turned it over to the council who appointed detec- 
tives in every room in school, spotted the boy in- 
side of an hour and forced him to replace the pane. 
Boys dread the censure of their fellows far worse 
than that of their teachers. Many kinds of dis- 
order which are especially hard for teachers to 
control are well managed by the council. 


* * *K * 


At first it was a disappointment to observe the 
kind of boys elected by the children. It was never 
the nice, orderly boy who seems so well adapted for 
the office. It was the popular boy, often a poor 
student, and mischievous. But the children’s judg- 


-ment is good, and we have learned that these boys 


make good. Having honor thrust upon them 
brings out the qualities which the children seem to 
have known. 

So our school city, tho not orthodox, is very help- 
ful in school government and is an education in 
civic duties and civic pride. 
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Drinking Water as an Asset to Good Health. 


By CHARLES W. KESSER. 


A strong mind in a strong body is essential to 
success. No longer does the educator encourage 
the development of the mind at the expense of the 
body, for such a policy is not only harmful, but it 
has no permanent value. 

If good health is such a wonderful asset, why do 
modern school boards so persistently overlook a 
most important feature? Good air is necessary. 
No one can fail to admit its value. In every grade 
it is almost universal practice for the teacher to im- 
press upon the pupils the importance of good air 
and its relation to health. Efforts are made 
—* proper ventilation and plenty of sun- 
ight. 

But this care is far from sufficient. It only half 
meets the requirements. Safe drinking water is of 
equal interest, yet too often is it counted of minor 
importance or not thought of at all. All too fre- 
quently it is left out of consideration until an epi- 
demic of typhoid or other enteric disease forces 
those in authority to take action, then too late to 
save a precious life or more, or after some constitu- 
tions have been weakened. Impairment of effi- 
ciency, as well as loss of life and of time, must be 
thought of. 


The safe drinking water problem is not one to be 
taken up lightly or to be overlooked. It deserves 
the attention of every teacher, of every parent. 
The quantity of water used, or which nature de- 
mands should be used, is great, and the consequences 
of taking water into the system of doubtful safety 
arefearful to contemplate. The yearly losses of time, 
of life, or of the energy which comes only from good 
health are appalling in the aggregate. Not only 
typhoid fever, the particular scourge of Americans, 
but dysentery and all other bowel complaints should 
be kept under better control than they are at pres- 
ent. 


It is not the purpose of this article to find fault 
and to complain. Little benefit would result if a 
remedy was not at hand. Every day the world is 
advancing, and progress made along lines of modern 
sanitation is pleasing to note. It is the object to 
hasten matters, if this is possible. 


How strange it is that the human mind persists in 
taking a roundabout course in solving such prob- 
lems. Simple principles must be resorted to in this 
case, just as it is necessary in many other advances. 
We must abandon the complicated ways of securing 
perfect results and go back to the old principle of 
boiling every drop of water used for drinking pur- 
poses. The Chinese knew its value almost at the 
dawn of civilization, and the Japanese made their 
remarkable and unparalleled health record in their 
fight with the Russians thru persistency in carrying 
out this principle. 


Boil every drop of drinking water. How simple 
it does seem, but the principle cannot be assailed. 
Tests made only recently by the famous Dr. Grif- 
fith for the British Government show that it is not 
necessary to bring the water to a boiling point, 
thereby saving its gases. The lethal temperature 
is reached at 160 degrees F., exposure fifteen sec- 


onds, and instantaneous at 180 degrees F. This . 


fact, thanks to American investigation, was known 
many years ago to the United States Government 
officials. More than nine years ago this point was 
brought out by the late Surgeon-General Walter 
Reed and associates when making exhaustive 
experiments with the Forbes Sterilizer. Ever 


since then the Forbes apparatus has been in 
universal use in the Army, Marine Corps, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Isthmian Canal Commission, etc., 
and has produced results in a natural way which 
are but little short of marvelous; and almost in- 
credible, in fact, if official reports were not in evi- 
dence to substantiate its record. 

Even tho unnecessary, it is best to advocate the 
boiling of water for fifteen minutes. This is the 
recommendation of the most noted of health officers, 
a bacteriologist of international reputation. “For,” 
he states, “the world appears to be made up largely 
of careless people and fools, and it is best that the 
work be overdone than underdone.” As the read- 
ers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL cannot be included in 
this class, it is safe to disseminate this interesting 
information. The chief objection to boiled water 
is that the action of boiling deprives it of its natural 
gases, and therefore renders it flat, tasteless, and so 
unpalatable that many refuse to drink it, preferring 
to use the raw product and run the risk of conse- 
quences. The apparatus above mentioned over- 
comes this objection and in this respect is 
unique. 

As spring, well or cistern water, or water from 
sources considered reliable, may be unexpectedly 
contaminated, with results more or less distressing, 
it is advisable for the interests of health, to take 
every precaution. Filtering is no longer considered 
sufficient. A filter is now recognized as a mere 
clarifying agent. Some, in fact, are deadly germ 
culture beds, discharging more bacteria than enter 
them. Under the best of conditions a filter is not 
ninety-nine per cent. perfect, and then but for a 
short time. The one per cent. of germs, which is 
the least that can escape it, may mean that thou- 
sands of these health destroyers can be taken into 
the system in a single glass of water. 

Go back to first principles. Resort to the pot of 
water on the stove, which, tho a source of labor and 
bother and expense, is effective. Or, better yet, 
adopt some more modern and less costly method of 
perfectly attaining the same end. Results will 
always justify every effort along these lines. An 
improvement in health and corresponding increase 
in efficiency and interest in life is bound to be the 
outcome. 


“You young men of America desire your nation 
to be great and strong. Territory you have. 
Power you have. Wealth you have. You see a 
long vista of increasing material prosperity stretched 
out before you. But you want America to be more 
than all this. You want her to be a pattern to 
other countries in the excellence of her government 
and the happiness of her people. The attainment 
of this you can all help. It is a common saying 
that every vote counts, but, what is far more, 
every wise word counts, every upright life 
counts.” 

—AMBASSADOR BRYCE of England. 


[In an address at the International Convention of the Y. 
M. C. A., held at Washington, D. C.] 


“In the liberality of faith respecting every{honest 
conviction, let us remember that no nation of 
atheists has ever been allowed to live.” 


GOVERNOR GUILD, of Massachusetts. 
[Thanksgiving proclamation, 1907.] 
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The Camera Course 


By Lewis W. HINEg, Ethical Culture School, New York City. 


The camera has established itself as a valuable 
means of pictorial expression because of its strong 
appeals to the visual and manual senses. More- 
over, it is popular,—many of our pupils have 
cameras and, not a few, the influence of enthusi- 
astic amateurs in the family. Furthermore, the 
photographic processes have been used by the 
pupils in various ways, from the blue-prints made 
in the kindergarten to snapshots taken on subse- 
quent excursions. 

In the high school, the time is ripe to build upon 
these experiences and help the boys and girls direct 
their aimless efforts to tangible results. While en- 
deavoring to discover more of the educational pos- 
sibilities in photography, our primary aim is to find 
various means of expression for the individual 
creative instincts of the pupil in the high school 
age. Some are not adept in work with pencil or 
brush or tool. Nevertheless, they may be helped 
to an adequate use of their art and manual talents 
thru the camera, in which their interests lie. As a’ 

















A study in composition by the Camera Class. 


result, more pupils are brought into vital touch with 
the art and manual activities of the school. 


The Technical Phase 


The manual side of the course is concerned main- 
ly with developing, printing, and the manipulation 
of the camera. This technical phase must not be 
minimized, for it is only thru mastery of these 
humble processes that the higher artistic results 
may be realized. A long mechanical apprentice- 
ship is necessary before the technique has become 
sufficiently automatic to make the camera a ready 
means of art expression with unfailing response to 
the will of the worker. These processes require a 
quality of accuracy in judgment which is certainly 
as valuable as that developed by tool-work, and so 
the camera is substituted for manual tools when the 
former is a better medium of expression for any in- 
dividual. Some minds respond more readily to the 
thought side of process work (such as is involved in 
developing and printing), than they do to the more 


mechanical operations of the tool-work. Here, then, 
the manual activities of this type of pupil may be 
helped to function in a natural and legitimate way. 
To foster their particular needs, the pupils are en- 
couraged to follow up special problems, such as en- 
larging and the making of stereopticon slides. This 
leads to a development of skill which often enables 
the pupils to obtain a financial return for services to 
other pupils in the way of developing and printing. 


Art Principles 


Good photography is, in the final analysis, a 
uestion of art. Therefore, its aim in the school 
should be to give the artist’s point of view and to 
make possible a growing appreciation of the great 
world of art. When one is able to select, from the 


mass of objects about him, a few that will combine 

















The ‘‘Commerce Camera Club” (Grade 6) taking snap- 
shot records of their excursion. 
Photo taken by a member of the Camera Class. 


to make an artistic picture, art principles mean 
something. In order to increase this appreciation, 
definite instruction is given in the choice of subject 
and in the principles of composition, thru the study 
of good examples of art. Sketches are also made 
by the pupils to impress certain points studied. 
Other subjects, such as physics and chemistry, lend 
their contributions to the interest of the course. 


Vitalizing Elements 


In addition to the dark-room work and art study 
mentioned, there are trips into 
the country, the parks, and to 
points about the city, of interest in 
an industrial or historical way. 
The beautiful and the picturesque 
in the commonplace are empha- 
sized, and the study made more 
vital by means of visits to photo- 
graph and art exhibits. 

Thus far, it has been our experi- 
ence that the city child finds pho- 
tography especially helpful because 
it is involved in the actual doing 
of things, the results of which are 
useful and a delight to others. A 
resourcefulness is awakened and avocational inter 
ests provided which are usually shut out by the- 
city environment.and which it is the duty of the 
school to provide. 








By a member of 
the Camera Club. 
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English Composition in the Elementary School. 
By HARRIET E. PEET, State Normal, Salem, Mass. 


Studies in Ballad Literature. 


Material. 


In ‘‘The Ballad Book,” by William Allingham, or 
“‘Ballads,’’ by Katherine Lee Bates: Hynd Horn, Sir 
Patrick Spens, Thomas the Rhymer, King John and 
the Abbot of Canterbury, Robin Hood and Allen- 
a-dale, Robin Hood and the Widow’s Sons. Sev- 
eral of these may be found in “A Book of Famous 
Verse,’ by Agnes Repplier, and in ‘‘Golden Num- 
bers,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora Smith. In 
Palgrave’s ‘Golden Treasury:’ Lucy Gray, and Lord 
Ullin’s Daughter. 

In Montgomery’s “‘Heroic Ballads” and in ‘‘Se- 
lections from Browning and Tennyson:” The Re- 
venge, Ratisbon, Ghent to Aix, Hervé Riel. 

In the Riverside “Selections from Holmes: The 
Deacon’s Masterpiece, The Ballad of the Oysterman, 
The Broomstick Train, How the Old Horse Won the 


Bet. 
Method, 


The ballad tells its story in such a simple, dramatic 
way, that we have in it, with its charm of rhythm 
and rhyme and its echoes of far off times, a literary 
form almost perfectly adapted to chilcrer. But 
even a ballad, for all its simplicity, must have its 
method of presentation carefully thought out if it is 
to be used as a basis for study in a school room. 
Interest must in some way be aroused in it before it 
is presented, it must be read or recited effectively, 
studied until it is understood, and finally, if it is to 
be used as a basis for written work, the subject of 
the composition must be carefully chosen. 

One way of accomplishing the first step in this 
process, the arousing of interest, is to give a brief 
talk upon a subject which will link the experiences 
of the children with the main theme of the poem to 
be presented. If, for example, the ballad deals with 
an heroic deed, a talk on heroism will put the chil- 
dren in an appreciative frame of mind. If, as in 
Tennyson’s “Revenge,” the historical interest is 
also strong, the talk should embrace a brief his- 
torical sketch with the talk on heroism. If the 
chief: interest in the poem is in the story itself, as in 
the “‘ Legend of Bergenz,”’ the tale may be sketched 
in outline, omitting the climax. Sometimes it will 
be a character sketch of the hero that will be the 
best introduction to the poem. At still other times 
an anecdote of its author may serve to arouse the 
required interest. 

The introductory talk and a reading by the teacher 
should give the children the story and mocd of the 
poem taken as a whole, and prepare them for the 
second step, a detailed knowledge of the poem. 
One of the ways of accomplishing this very import- 
ant part of the work is to go over the poem stanza 
by stanza, letting the children ask questions about 
things which they do not understand, supplementing 
their questions somewhat. Another way is to ask 
the children to give the narrative of the poem, 
stanza by stanza, showing the function of each part 
as far as possible. A third way, and perhaps the 
best way, is to ask the opinions of the members of 
the class on the character of the hero, the deed that 
was done, the setting of the tale and the time of its 
performance, and to get them to prove their state- 
ments by quotations from the text. This will in- 
volve careful thinking and some searching, and will 
incidentally reveal the places where the thought is 
vaguely grasped. It has the further advantage of 
arousing the interest which accompanies a discus- 
sion upon some definite line of thought. 

If the preceding steps have been taken in such a 


way that the children have become keenly alive to 
the beauty of the poem or the ballad, they will know 
upon what subject to write when it comes to the 
composition work. At one time they may want to 
discuss the character of the hero, at another time 
to tell the story, or give an imaginary setting 
for the events, and at still another time, they 
will want to write a review, i. e., to tell what the 
poem is about and why they like it, or they will 
want to compare the poem with another one which 
they have studied. 

If, after the preceding steps have been taken, the 
class shows inertia over writing, it will be because 
the mechanical side of the work seems difficult. If 
such is the case, the class compositions should be 
preceded by a general exercise. It will help mat- 
ters if the teacher writes an introductory paragraph 
at the board from the dictation of the different mem- 
bers of the class. 

The children should read their papers to the class 
for suggestions. The criticisms given should take 


* into account the fact that the greatest incentive in 


all work is the feeling of success. For this reason 
an endeavor should be made to find the good points 
of each paper. At the same time, ways of improve- 
ment may be tactfully poirte? out. 

The following studies may illustrate in detail how 
the work may be carried on. 


Robin Hood and Allen-a-dale. 
A FOLK BALLAD. 

Introduction.—Long before printing had been in- 
vented and books and newspapers were common, 
strolling musicians went about from hamlet to ham- 
let in England and Scotland, chanting old tales to 
the people, and accompanying themselves on harps 
or zithers. The people gathered around these 
musicians on the village green in the summer time 
or in the chimney nook of a tavern of a lonely farm- 
house of a winter’s night. The listeners would often 
join in on therefrain of the song or add a new verse. 

Many of the old tales sung were tragic, but some- 
times they were merry. Here isone called ‘‘ Robin 
Hood and Allen-a-dale,”’ which is of the happier sort. 
Robin Hood was a merry fellow who was unjustly 
treated by his king. He gathered some men about 
him and formed a little republic in a forest. He and 
his men, wrongly or rightly, spent their time taking 
toll from the rich who passed their way and giving 
what they got to the poor. 


Come, listen to me, you gallants so free, 
All you that love mirth for to hear, 

And I will tell you of a bold outlaw, 
That lived in Nottinghamshire. 


As Robin Hood in the forest stood, 
All under the greenwood tree, 

There he was aware of a brave young man, 
As fine as fine might be. 


The youngster was clothed in scarlet red 
In scarlet, fine and gay; 

And he did frisk it over the plain, 
And chanted a roundelay. 


As Robin Hood next morning stood, 
Amongst the leaves so gay, 

There did he espy the same young man 
Come drooping along the way. 


The scarlet he wore the day before, 
It was clean cast away; 

And at every step he fetcht a sigh, ° 
“‘Alack, and a well a day!” 
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Robin Hood’s men step up to the youth and take 
him before Robin Hood, who asks him if he has any 
money. He replies that he has but five shillings 
and a ring that he has kept for seven years for his 
wedding. He tells Robin Hood how his bride has 
been taken from him to be an old knight’s delight. 
Then Robin asks him what he will give him if he 
rescues his bride. Allen-a-dale, for such was the 
youth’s name, replies that he will serve him faith- 
fully. Robin Hood hastens over the plain in the 
guise of a harper, and reaches the church where 
Allen’s bride was to be married. The bishop wel- 
comes him. 


‘“O welcome, O welcome,” the bishop he said, 
‘‘That music best pleaseth me;” 

‘You shall have no musick,’’ quoth Robin Hood, 
‘Till the bride and bridegroom I see.” 


In comes an old knight and a young lass. Robin 
Hood blows two or three blasts on his horn and four 
and twenty bowmen come leaping over the lea. 


And when they come into the church-yard, 
Marching all on a row, 

The first man was Allen-a-dale 
To give bold Robin his bow. 


‘This is thy true love,”’ Robin he said, 
‘“Young Allen, as I hear say; 
And you shall be married at this same time, 
Before we depart away.” 


‘‘That shall not be,” the bishop he said, 
‘‘For thy word shall not stand; 
They shall be three times askt in the church, 
As the law is of our land.” 


Robin Hood pulled off the bishop’s coat, 
And put it upon Little John; 
“By the faith of my body,” then Robin said, 
“‘This cloth doth make thee a man.” 


When Little John went into the quire, 
The people begun to laugh; 

He askt them seven times in the church, 
Lest three times should not be enough. 


‘“Who gives thee this maid?’’ then said Little John. 
Quoth Robin Hood, ‘‘That do I, 
And he that takes her from Allen-a-dale 
Full dearly he shall her buy.” 


And thus having end of this merry wedding, 
The bride lookt like a queen, 

And so they returned to the merry greenwood 
Amongst the leaves so green. 


DIRECTIONS TO THE PUPIL. 


Discussion.— Whom is the story about? Where 
is the scene? What happens in the story? If you 
like Robin Hood’s character, tell why. Find all that 
you can about him. 

Composition.—Write a paper about Robin Hood, 
telling who he was, his manner of life and what you 
found to admire in him in the poem. 


‘Lucy Gray. 
A MODERN BALLAD. 


Introduction.—William Wordsworth, the English 
poet, lived among the hills and lakes of a beautiful 
‘region in England. He was fond of taking long 
walks and of talking with the simple people who 
lived among the hills. If you think of a little girl, 
“The sweetest thing that ever grew beside a human 
door,” you will have the subject of the sad poem 
called “Lucy Gray.” The poem tells how Lucy’s 
father sent her with a lantern to meet her mother in 
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the village and how a snow storm came down and 
how she lost her way. 


Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray: 
And when I cross’d the wild, 

I chanced to see at break of day 
The solitary child. 


No mate, no comrade Lucy knew; 
She dwelt on a wide moor, 

The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door! 


You yet may spy the fawn at play, 
The hare upon the green; 

But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 
Will never more be seen. 


“To-night will be a stormy night— 
You to the town must go; 
And take a lantern, child, to light 
Your mother thru the snow.” 


Lucy replies willingly to this, and takes her lantern and 
starts blithely forth, but 


The storm came on before its time: 
She wandered up and down; 

And many a hill did Lucy climb: 
But never reached the town. 


The wretched parents all that night 
Went shouting far and wide; 

But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for a guide. 


At day-break on a hill they stood 
That overlooked the moor; 

And thence they saw the bridge of wood 
A furlong from their door. 


They wept—and turning homeward, cried, 

‘In heaven we all shall meet!’’ 

—When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy’s feet. 


Then downwards from the steep hill’s edge 
They tracked the footmarks small; 

And thru the broken hawthorn hedge, 
And by the long stone wall: 


And then an open field they cross’d: 
The marks were still the same; 

They track’d them on, nor ever lost: 
And to the bridge they came: 


They followed from the snowy bank 
Those footmarks, one by one, 
Into the middle of the plank; 
And further there were none! 


—Yet some maintain that to this day 
She is a living child; 

That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 
Upon the lonesome wild. 


O’er rough and smooth she trips along, 
And never looks behind; 
And sings a solitary song 
That whistles in the wind. 
W Worpsworts. 


DIRECTIONS TO PUPIL. 


Read “‘Lucy Gray” thru. Find all that you can 
about Lucy, the location of her home, her father’s 
station in life, his employment, Lucy’s obedience, 
the storm, the search of her parents, and the belief 
about Lucy current among the people. What do 
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you find to admire about Lucy? What do you like 
about the poem? What are your favorite lines? 

Write a paper telling what the poem, “Lucy 
Gray,’ is about and why you like it. Let the first 
paragraph tell briefly what the poem is about, the 
second paragraph tell the story, the third your 
opinion in full. 

Ratisbon. 


‘AN HEROIC BALLAD. 


Introduction—Over a hundred years ago on a 
little island in the Mediterranean, a boy was born 
who was to conquer the most of Europe. He be- 
came a soldier and then a general and finally, thru 
his personal magnetism, a great emperor. This boy 
was Napoleon Bonaparte. On one of his campaigns 
he came upon a walled city on the Danube River, 
called Ratisbon. He was anxious to capture it so 


that he might press on and take the capital of Austria. 
Here is the story of how a brave youth helped him. 
The story is told by an old French soldier who is 
filled with pride for Napoleon and for the hero. 


You know we French stormed Ratisbon: 
A mile or so away, 

On a little mound, Napoleon 
Stood on our storming-day, 

With neck out-thrust, you fancy how, 
Legs wide, arms locked behind, 

As if to balance the prone brow, 
Oppressive with its mind. 


Just as perhaps he mused, ‘‘My plans 
That soar, to earth may fall, 

Let once my army-leader, Lannes, 
Waver at yonder wall,’”’— 

Out ’twixt the battery-smoke there flew 
A rider, bound on bound 

Full-galloping; nor bridle drew 
Until he reached the mound. 


Then off there flung in smiling joy, 
And held himself erect 

By just his horse’s mane, a boy: 
You hardly could suspect— 

(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 
Scarce any blood came thru) 

You looked twice ere you saw his breast 
Was all but shot in two. 


“*Well,”’ cried he, ‘‘Emperor, by God’s grace 

We've got you Ratisbon! 

The marshal’s in the market place, 
And you'll be there anon 

To see your flag-bird flap his vans 
Where I, to heart’s desire, 

Perched him!” The chief's eye flashed; his plans 
Soared up again like fire. 


The chief’s eye flashed; but presently 
Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the mother-eagle’s eye 
When her bruised eaglet breathes; 
**You’re wounded!”’ ‘‘Nay,”’ his soldier’s pride 
Touched to the quick, he said: 
‘I’m killed, sire!’”? And, his chief beside, 
Smiling, the boy fell dead. 
—Rosert Brownina. 


DIRECTIONS TO PUPILS. 

Discussion.—Read the poem thru and find out all 
that you can about Napoleon and the hero. Why do 
you admire the boy? Picture any one of the several 
scenes suggested. What could you have seen if 
you had been there? What could you have heard? 
What was the emblem on the flag which the hero 
bore into the market-place? What must have been 
all about him? What do you think was the ex- 
pression on his face? 
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Composition.—Write a description of a scene sug- 
gested by the poem called “‘Ratisbon,” putting in 
enough detail from your imagination to make a 
definite, clear picture. 

Criticism.—Read your papers thru. Try to find 
out if you have told about the four w’s (the who, 
the where, the when and the why, of the scene), in 
such a way as to be perfectly clear. 


Poems From Whittier’s Child Life. 


In the year 1871 there was issued from the press of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company, a collection of poems called ‘‘Child 
Life.’’ It was edited by the poet, John G. Whittier. Many 
of the poems are of permanent interest and in this year of 
the hundredth anniversary of the poet’s birth, it would be a 
most appropriate way of celebrating a Friday afternoon in 
memory of the poet, to have some of the poems which he 
considered best for children spoken. The following are 
They are 


chosen as particularly suitable for the purpose. The ‘‘Child 
Life’’ is published by Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


Song of the Elfin Miller. 


Full merrily rings the millstone round, 
Full merrily rings the wheel, 

Full merrily gushes out the grist— 
Come, taste my fragrant meal! 

As sends the lift its snowy drift, 
So the meal comes in a shower; 

Work, fairies, fast, for time flies past— 
I borrowed the mill an hour. 


The miller he’s a wordly man, 
And maun hae double fee; 

So draw the sluice of the churl’s dam, 
And let the stream come free. 

Shout, fairies, shout! see, gushing out, 
The meal comes like a river: 

The top of the grain on hill and plain 
Is ours, and shall be ever. 


One elf goes chasing the wild bat’s wing 
And one the white owl’s horn; 
One hunts the fox for the white o’ his tail, 
And we winna hae him till morn. 
One idle fay, with the glow-worm’s ray, 
Runs glimmering ’mong the mosses: 
Another goes tramp wi’ the will-o-wisps’ lamp, 
To light a lad to the lasses. ; 


O haste, my brown elf, bring me corn 
From Bonnie Blackwood plains; 

Go, gentle fairy, bring me grain 
From green Dalgona mains; 

But, pride of a’ at Closeburn ha’! 
Fair is the corn and fatter; 

Taste, fairies, a gallanter grist 
Has never been wet with water. 


Hilloah! my hopper is heaped high; 
Hark to the well-hung wheels! 
They sing for joy; the dusty roof 
It clatters and it reels. 
Haste, elves, and turn yon mountain burn— 
Bring streams the shine like siller; 
The dam is down, the moon sinks soon, 
And I maun grind my miller. 


Ha! bravely done, my wanton elves, 
That is a foaming stream; 

See how the dust from the mill flies, 
And chokes the cold moon-beam. 

Haste, fairies, fleet come baptized feet, 
Come sack and sweep up clean, 

And meet me soon; ere sinks the moon, 
In thy green vale, Dalreen. 


—ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
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Jack Frost. 
The Frost looked forth on a still, clear night, 
And whispered, ‘‘Now, I shall be out of sight; 
So, thru the valley and over the height, 
In silence I’ll take my way. 
I will not go on like that blustering train, 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain, 


* That make such a bustle and noise in vain; 


But I'll be as busy as they!” 


So he flew to the mountain, and powdered its crest. 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs he dressed 
With diamonds and pearls; and over the breast 

Of the quivering lake, he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The glittering point of many a spear 
Which he hung on its margin, far and near, 

Where a rock could rear its head. 


He went, to the window of those who slept 

And over each pane like a fairy crept: 

Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 
By the morning light were seen 

Most beautiful things!—there were flowers and trees, 

There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees; 

There were cities and temples, and towers; and these 
All pictured in silvery sheen! 


But he did one thing that was hardly fair 
He peeped in the cupboard; and finding there 
That all had forgotten for him to prepare. 
“Now, just to set them a-thinking, 
I’ll bite this basket of fruit,’’ said he, 
‘This costly pitcher I’ll burst in three! 
And the glass of water they’ve left for me, 
Shall ‘tchick’ to tell them I’m drinking.” 
—Hannau F. Govutp. 


A Masquerade. 


A little old woman before me 
Went slowly down the street; 
Walking as if aweary 
Were her feeble, tottering feet. 


From under her old poke bonnet 
I caught a gleam of snow, 

And her waving cap string floated, 
Like a pennon, to and fro. 


In the folds of her rusty mantle 
Sudden her footstep caught, 

And I sprang to keep her from falling, 
With a touch as quick as thought. 


When, under the old poke bonnet, 
I saw a winsome face, 

Framed with the flaxen ringlets 
Of my wee daughter Grace. 


Mantle and cap together 
Dropped off at my very feet; 

And there stood the little fairy, 
Beautiful, blushing, sweet! 


Will it be like this, I wonder, 
When at last we come to stand 

On the golden, ringing pavement 
Of the blessed, blessed land? 


Losing the rusty garments 
We wore in the years of Time, 

Will our better selves spring backward, 
Serene in a youth sublime? 


Instead of the shapes that hid us, 
And made us old and gray, 

Shall we get our child-hearts back again, 
With a brightness that will stay? 


I thought—but my little daughter 
Slipped her dimpled hand in mine; 
“‘I was only playing,” she whispered, 
““That I was ninety-nine.” 
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Winter. 
Old Winter is a sturdy one, 
And lasting stuff he’s made of; 
His flesh is firm as ironstone, 
There’s nothing he’s afraid of. 


He spreads his coat upon the heath, 
Nor yet to warm it lingers; 

He scouts the thought of aching teeth, 
Or chilblains on his fingers. 


Of flowers that bloom or birds that sing, 
Full little cares or knows he; 

He hates the fire, and hates the spring, 
And all that’s warm and cosy. 


But when the foxes bark aloud 
On frozen lake and river,— 

When round the fire the people crowd, 
And rub their hands and shiver,— 


When frost is splitting stone and wall, 
And trees come crashing after, 

That hates he not, he loves it all,— 
Then bursts he out in laughter. 


His home is by the North Pole’s‘strand, 
Where earth and sea are frozen; 

His summer-house, we understand, 
In Switzerland he’s chosen. 


Now from the North he’s hither hied, 
To show his strength and power; 
And when he comes we stand aside, 
And look at him and cower. 
—From THE GERMAN, 


The Water-Mill. 


“ Any grist for the mill?” 

How merrily it goes! 

Flap, flap, flap, flap, 
While the water flows. 

Round about and round about, 
The heavy mill-stones grind, 

And the dust flies all about thezmill, 
And makes the miller blind. 


‘‘ Any grist for the mill?” 
The jolly farmer packs 
His wagon with a heavy load 
Of very heavy sacks. 
Noisily, oh noisily, 
The mill-stones turn about; 
You cannot make the miller hear, 
Unless you scream and shout. 


‘‘ Any grist for the mill?” 
How quickly it goes round, 
Splash, splash, splash, splash, 
With a whirring sound. 
Farmers bring your corn to-day, 
And bakers bring your flour; 
Dusty miller, work away, 
While it is in your power. 


‘* Any grist for the mill?’ 
Alas! it will not go; 
The river, too, is standing still; 
The ground is white with snow. 
And when the frosty weather comes, 
And freezes up the streams, 
The miller only hears the mill, 
And grinds the corn in dreams. 


Living close beside the mill, 
The miller’s girls and boys 
Always play at make-believe, 
Because they have no toys. 
‘‘ Any grist for the mill?” 
The elder brothers shout, 
While all the little petticoats 
Go whirling round about. 
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The miller’s little boys and girls 

Rejoice to see the snow; 
“Good father, play with us to-day; 

You cannot work, you know. 

We will be the mill-stones, . 
And you shall be the wheel; 

We'll pelt each other with the snow, 
And it shall be the meal.” 


Oh, heartily the miller’s wife 
Is laughing at the door; 
She never saw the mill worked 
So merrily before. 
‘‘Bravely done, my little lads, 
Rouse up the lazy wheel! 
For money comes but slowly in 
Where snow-flakes are the meal.” 
—Aunt Errir’s RuyMEs. 


Illustrating Poems. 


One day, after a written examination, having 
some extra time which was left before dismissal, I 
put upon the board two lines from ‘‘ Paul Revere’s 
Ride,”’ 


If the British march, by land or by sea from the town to-night, 
Hang a lantern aloft in the Old North church. 
One if by land and two if by sea. 


and asked my children to draw an illustration. 

The resulting drawings were so satisfactory that 
I hereafter made this drawing part of the daily work. 
To encourage good form I prepared small squares 
of paper, perhaps four by five, and distributed them 
among the pupils, giving each one a dozen or so. 

At any time during the day when they have fin- 
ished their other work they may draw an illustra- 
tion to the lines on the board. The children are so 
interested in doing this, that it is really an incentive 
to finish their work promptly. The papers are col- 
lected and put on file to be inspected the next day. 
I sometimes criticise the conceptions, never the 
drawing, as I do not wish to make it a drawing les- 
son and hamper the pupil’s imagination. 

There are no restrictions as to the drawings; some- 
times they are in black and white, sometimes gay 
with colored crayons. 

The lines 


Just as the moon rose over the fray, 
Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 
The Somerset, British man-of war. 


offered a fine field for the colorist, with black ship, 
deep blue water, and round moon ranging in hue 
from straw color to deep orange. 

This work has proved valuable for developing 
the imagination. In thinking over the lines on the 
board the pupils conceive a mental picture, which 
often they would not get from reading, or listening 
to a poem. Every teacher knows that in some 
pupils it is very difficult to develop imagination and 
appreciation. This illustration of the poet’s mean- 
ing has inspired even dull pupils. It is best, espe- 
cially with pupils from nine to twelve years, to select 
lines that readily make mental pictures. “Paul 
Revere’s Ride” abounds in these pictures. The 
grenadiers marching down to their boats on the 
shore, Paul on his midnight ride, the lanterns on 
the belfry, the pigeons startled from their perch,— 
all appeal to children. 

Two months ago Bryant’s “‘Fringed Gentian”’ 


Thou comest not when violets lean 
O’er wandering brooks or springs unseen. 


brought forth some very pretty sketches of the blue 
blossoms, with one or two pictures of brooks running 
among grasses, or between trees. 
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Just now my children are learning “Barbara 
Frietchie,”’ the lines 


Forty flags with their silver stars, 

Forty flags with crimson bars, 

Flapped in the morning wind. 

The sun of morn looked down and saw not one. 


produced a fine patriotic display of red, white ‘and 
blue crayoned flags. Some choose to draw rows of 
lonely looking houses with flagless poles standing in 
front. ; 


Up the street came the rebel tread, 
Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 


drew forth many rows of fierce looking soldiers uni- 
formed in various ways, from a British Hussar’s 
brilliant red, to the dull brown of the American 
Infantry, and some suits which could not be cata- 
logued. 

“The Barefoot Boy” is another good poem for 
illustration. ‘“‘ Hiawatha,’ ‘The Children’s Hour,” 
“The Pied Piper,’ are others. The choice is large. 
One or two of Shakespeare’s songs take a more deli- 
cate or subtle imagination. 


Where the bee sucks, there suck I 
Or, 
Merrily, merrily will I live now, 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 


[The Editor regrets that he is unable to give the name of 
the person who sent in this suggestion. The manuscript has 
been held for some time, in the hope that word would be re- 
ceived from the author. The idea is too good to be with- 
held longer. ] 


Uncle Thomas Henry- 


My Uncle Thomas Henry isn’t nothin’ but a boy— 

He’s just as glad as I am to be foolin’ with a toy 

Or lookin’ at some pictures. When he comes to visit us 

My ma she scolds an’ scolds him like she wants to have a 
fuss, 

But she is just a-jokin’, an’ she just p’tends to scold 

When she says: ‘‘Thomas Henry, it’s high time you’re 
gettin’ old!”’ 


My Uncle Thomas Henry he’s as fat as fat can be, 

But he says it’s from laughin’ with the little boys like me; 

An’ ain’t no hair at all on top his round an’ shiny head— 

But, ‘‘I ain’t bald; that’s a mistake’’—was what my uncle 
said— 

‘“W’y, anyone ’at looks at all can see with half an eye 

That I ain’t bald; it’s only that my forrud’s ruther high.” 


My Uncle Thomas Henry he can take a piece o’ string 

An’ make a Jacob’s coffin, or most any other thing; 

An’ he can whittle daggers from a shingle or a lath, 

An’ we play we are Injuns that is on the paleface path— 

An’ when we give our warwhoops, ma she says she wants to 
know 

If Uncle Thomas Henry never does intend to grow! 

When Mister Perkins come here with his wife the other night 

They said this Santa Claus talk didn’t seem ezackly right. 

An’ that it wasn’t honest to be sayin’ that he was! 

But Uncle Thomas Henry he believes in Santa Claus, 

An’ says ’at folks ’at doubts him better keep it to ’emselves, 

Or Santa ’1l leave their presents get rusty on his shelves! 


My Uncle Thomas Henry—oncet I told him that I mean 

To grow to be just like him—he’s th’ best man ’t I’ve seen. 

An’ he say that he’s tryin’ just as hard as hard can be 

To grow back till he’s finished like a boy the same as me. 

But Uncle Thomas Henry needn’t worry, anyhow, 

Because he isn’t nothin’ but a reg’lar boy right now! 
—Wi.sur D. Nessit, in Chicago Evening Post. 
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Teachers find, in connection with their teaching of civizs and good citizenship, that pupils ask a great many questions 
which the ordinary text-books on civil government do not answer. Any such questions may be sent to THE ScHooL 
JourNAL, for answer in this department. 


What officers of the National Government should a 
well-informed person know by name? 


Everyone is supposed to know the name of the 
President of the United States, and the Vice-Presi- 
dent. One should know also the members of the 
Cabinet, especially the Secretary of State. One 
should know who is the Speaker cf the House of 
Representatives, and the most distinguished mein- 
bers of Congress in both parties; the two senators 
from one’s own State, ard at least the represex ta- 
tive of ore’s congressional district. A well-informed 
person shculd know who is the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, also know who the ministers are 
who represent cur country at the capitals of the 
greet rations, such as England, France and Ger- 
many. 


* *K * 


What will be the electoral vote jor President of the 
United States in 1908? 


The followirg will be the electoral vote of the 
States in 1908, es based uven the apportionment 
act of 1900: 





STATE 


BANOO 60s es Au ewe 
Arkansas:........... oe 
COMOPBIRE:. «oc ecie ess 
Boole Oe ree 
Connecticut. ........ 
Delaware........ Ae 
iu ei ra ror 
EOMIIO 5 sh csi ae 
Idaho... 
Illinois. . 
Indiana 
Iowa.... 
Ce ae 
Kentucky..... ~ 
LOUISIANG........0°4: « 
Maine... 2. 2: 
Mar land.. 
Massach: setts. 
Michizan.... 
Minnesota... 
Mississippi. .. 
Missouri..... 

M pntana.... 
Nebraska. . 


— 


— et et ee ND 


Nwworw Io 


won 





INGVAQS oes nc yes 
New Hampshire....... 


New Jersey....... 
INGW VOPR... sos. 
North Carolina. . 


North Dakota......... 
Gs ..k fetes Brice 


Oklahoma. 


ROMO cere 6h kes 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota..... 
Tennessee. 
"TOXES 5.5: 
Uo 
Vermont 
Virzinia. . 
Washineton 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin. 
Wyoming 


Total 


> 
OO e WwW 


“IS Pe 


foxd bet Qn 
DO oe te 


~Aw1Orlo re DDN 
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A Section of the Pedagogical Museum Maintained by the Board of 
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ant educational help. 


Education of St. Louis, Mo. 


Here is a splendid suggestion for the schools of other cities. 
In the near future THe Schoo. Journat will speak of this more fully. 
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The World’s Commercial Products. I. 


HOW AND WHENCE THEY ARE DERIVED. 


1. Nut Products. 


The Almond. 


The almond tree is similar to the peach. It is 
a native of Africa, but is now widely distributed. 
The wood of the tree is hard and of a reddish color, 
and is much in request by cabinet makers. But 
the almond tree is chiefly valuable on account of 
the kernel of its fruit. 

There are two kinds of almonds—bitter and sweet. 
The former is the original kind, the sweet being an 
accidental variety, perpetuated and improved by 
cultivation. 

The chief kinds of sweet almonds are the Valen- 
cia, the Italian, and the Jordan. They are used 
medicinally, as well as for food. Bitter almonds 
are valuable for the essential oil contained in them 
(the oil being obtained by distillation), and also for 
flavoring purposes. Great care is required in the 
use of bitter almonds, owing to the poisoning prop- 
erties which they possess. These properties are 
similar to those of prussic acid. 


The Walnut. 


Walnut timber is extremely hard and durable, 
and does not split. It takes a fine polish, and is 
used for making furniture and gun stocks. The 
bark of the walnut tree is useful for tanning pur- 
poses. The fruit is a hard green shell containing 
the well-known nut, which not only serves as a 
dessert nut, but is frequently pickled. 

Walnut oil is expressed from the kernel, and the 
oil is employed by painters. The cake which re- 
mains over forms a good feeding stuff for cattle. 


Ground Nuts. 


The ground nut is a native of Africa, tho it is 
cultivated in the West Indies and in India. It is 
remarkable from the fact that the pods of nuts are 
first formed in the air, and are afterwards forced 
into the ground as they increase in size, and there 
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ripen. Ground nuts are valuable as a food in the 
regions where they abound, and enter largely into 
commerce on account of the oil which they contain. 
They are imported into France in large numbers, 
mostly from the west coast of Africa, to Marseilles. 
The fixed sweet oil resembles olive oil and is often 
used as a substitute for it. 


Hazel Nuts. 


The hazel nut is edible fruit of a small tree grown 
in the temperate parts of Europe, Asia and Amer- 
ica. Different species are known as filberts and 
cob-nuts. Spanish or Barcelona nuts are another 
species of hazel nuts, and a still further variety is 
found in and exported from Turkey. An oil is ex- 
tracted from the nuts which is used by painters on 
account of its drying properties, and by perfumers 
in the manufacture of fragrant oils. From the bark 
of the hazel tree another oil is obtained which is 
sometimes used medicinally. 


Pistachio Nuts. 


The pistachio nut is the fruit of a small tree of 
southern Europe, used, like almonds, as a dessert 
fruit and in confectionery. From the nuts an oil 
is expressed which is employed in flavoring wines 
and cordials, in Greece. The galls collected from 
the tree are used in dyeing and tanning. The com- 
merce in these nuts and their products is small, and 
is confined principally to Greece. 


Cocoanut. 


The cocoanut is the fruit of a palm which grows 
near the sea in most tropical countries. The nuts 
are largely imported in husk, and sold to fruiterers, 
the husk being used for coir yarn. The cocoanut 
is a native of the East Indian coasts and the South 
Sea Islands, but the cultivation of the tree has been 
widely spread, and the nuts are now much used as 
food in the tropics. The kernel of the cocoanut 
contains a large percentage of fixed oil called cocoa- 
nut oil, or cocoanut butter. This oil is commer- 
cially valuable in the manufacture of stearin can- 
dles, and of a marine soap which forms a lather with 
sea-water. In the East it serves as an oil for lamps, 
and also as an ointment. 
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WITH RIPE FRUIT. 
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_ 38NUTMEGS AND MACE ® | 


'Nutmegs and mace are both obtained 


from the nutmeg tree. Nutmegs are 
the seeds of the fruit of this tree and 
mace 1s the coating around the nutmeg. 
The nutmeg tree is a native of the Spice} 
Islands and nearly all nutmegs are 
grown there. After the nutmegs are 


_| picked they are dried very thoroughly 
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A Calendar of Memory Cems. 


By L. H. HUMPHREY, New York. 


JANUARY 1. 


Suppose we think little about number one: 

Suppose we all help some one else to have fun: 

Suppose we ne’er speak of the faults of a friend: 

Suppose we are ready our own to amend: 

Suppose we laugh with, and not at, other folk: 

And never hurt anyone “‘just for the joke”’: 

Suppose we hide trouble, and show only cheer: 

’Tis likely we’ll have quite a Happy New Year! 
—Mary Mapes Donce. 


JANUARY 2. 
The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should be as happy as kings. 
—Roserrt Louis STEVENSON. 


JANUARY 3. 
My Peggy is a young thing, 
Just entered in her teens, 
Fair as the day and sweet as May. 
Fair as the day and always gay— 
My Peggy is a young thing, 
And I’m not very auld. 


—ALLAN Ramsay. 


JANUARY 4. 
roof, it has a lazy time 
A-lying in the sun; 
walls, they have to hold him up; 
They do not have much fun! 


—GELETT BurGEss. 


JANUARY 5. 
Music, friends so true and tried, 
Whispered love by warm fireside, 
Mirth at all times all together, 
Makes sweet May of winter weather. 


—ALFRED DomeEtTT. 


JANUARY 6. 
Her een sae like her mither’s een, 
Twa gentle, liquid things; 
Her face is like an angel’s face— 
We’re glad she has nae wings. 


—Hveu Miter. 


JANUARY 7. 

‘‘Father,’”’ he says, ‘‘ What is life?’’ 

I give him a tap in his little stomach, roll him over on 
the carpet and conceal my emotion under a mighty romp. 
Then, when we sit breathless and tired, I answer gravely; 
‘‘Life is delightful, my little boy. Don’t you be afraid of 
it!” —Carut Ewacp. 
JANUARY 8. 

Believe me, the talent of success is nothing more than 
doing what you can do well. 


—Henry W. LonGcretiow. 


JANUARY 9. 
Joy to the laughing troop 
That from the threshold starts, 
Led on by courage and immortal hope, 
And with the morning in their hearts. 


—Epwarp Row tanp SILL. 


JANUARY 10. 
E’en children followed with endearing wile, 
And plucked his gown to share the good man’s smile. 


—OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


JaNvuaRY 11. 
Then, if you’d be impressive, 
Remember what I say, 
That abstract qualities begin 
With capitals alway: 
The True, the Good, the Beautiful, 
Those are the things that pay. 


—LewIis CARROLL. 


JANUARY 12. 
She played upon her music-box, a fancy air by chance, 
And straightway all her polka-dots hegan a lively 
dance. 


—PrTER NEWELL. 


JANUARY 13. 
Late lies the wintry sun abed, 
A frosty, fiery, sleepy-head; 
Blinks but an hour or two; and then 
A blood-red orange, sets again. 
—Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


JANUARY 14. 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man; 

When Duty whispers low, ‘‘Thou must,” 
The youth replies, ‘‘I can.” 


—RatpepH Watpo EMERSON. 


JANUARY 15. 


The God of Music dwelleth out of doors, 
All seasons thru, his minstrelsy we meet. 


To smooth autumnal pipes he moves his feet, 
Or with the tingling plectrum of the sleet 
In winter keen beats out his thrilling scores. 


—Epitu M. Tuomas. 


JANUARY 16. 
January brings the snow, 
Makes our feet and fingers glow. 


—Sara COLERIDGE. 


JANUARY 17. 
Hear the sledges with the bells, 
Silver bells, 
What a world of merriment their 
Melody foretells! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night! 


Epegar ALLAN Por. 


JANUARY 18. 
With the apples and the plums, 
Little Carolina comes; 
Comes and drops her last new courtesy; 
Graceful courtesy, practiced o’er 
In the nursery before. 


—CHARLES AND Mary Lamp. 
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JANUARY 19, 


‘Mine be a cot,” for the hours of play, 
Of the kind that is built by Miss Greenaway, 
Where the walls are low, and the roofs are red, 
And the birds are gay in the blue overhead. 
—AvusTIN Dosson. 


JANUARY 20. 


Soon my eyes shall see, mayhap, 

Young Torquatus on the lap 

Of his mother, as he stands 

Stretching out his tiny hands, 

And his little lips the while 

Half open on his father’s smile. 
—CATULLUS. 


JANUARY 21. 


A Boy’s Prayer. 

God who created me 

Nimble and light of limb, 
In three elements free, 

Too, run, to ride, to swim: 
Not when the sense is dim, 

But now from the heart of joy, 
I would remember Him: 

Take the thanks of a boy. 

—H. C. Brecuine. 


JANUARY 22. 

The sky is dark and the hills are white 
As the storm-king speeds from the north7to-night, 
And this is the song the storm-king sings, 
As over the world his cloak he flings: 

‘Sleep, sleep, little one, sleep.” 
He rustles his wings and gruffly sings: 

‘‘Sleep, little one, sleep.’’ 

—EvuGENE FIe.p. 


JANUARY 23. 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile. 
—WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


JANUARY 24. 
Op RIpDLE. 


There was a thing a full month old, 
When Adam was no more; 
But ere that thing was five weeks old 
. Adam was years five score. 
Answer. The moon. 
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JANUARY 25. 


My strength is as the strength of ten 
Because my heart is pure. 
—ALFRED TENNYSON. 


JANUARY 26. 


The grown-ups hug the fire-place and shiver when they 
cast 
Looks over shoulder at the pines that strain against the 


blast. 
—KaTHERINE LEE BATES. 


JANUARY 27. 
The moon went up to the twinkling sky 
To see what the stars were about: 
‘Fair night,”’ quoth she, ‘‘are the family in?” 
‘‘Oh! no, they are everyone out.” 
—Mary Mapes Donee. 


JANUARY 28. 
Lo! Lord, I sit in thy wide space, 
My child upon my knee, 
She looketh up into my face, 
And I look up to Thee. 
—GeroRGE MacDona.p. 


JANUARY 29. 


O! where do fairies hide their heads, 
When snow lies on the hills, 

When frost has spoiled their mossy beds, 
And crystallized their rills? 


—Tuomas Haynes Bayty. 


JANUARY 30. 


I have just to shut my eyes 
To go sailing thru the skies— 
To go sailing far away 
To the pleasant Land of Play. 
—Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


JANUARY 31. 


Beside the old hall fire, upon my nurse’s knee, 

Of happy fairy days—what tales were told to me! 

I thought the world was once all peopled with princesses, 
And my heart would beat to hear their loves and distresses. 


—WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 





The Voice of the Wind. 


Let us throw more logs on the fire! 

We have need of a cheerful light, 
And close round the hearth to gather, 

For the wind has risen to-night. 
With the mournful sound of its wailing 

It has checked the children’s glee, 
And it calls with a louder clamor 

Than the clamor of the sea. 

Hark to the voice of the wind! 


Let us listen to what it is saying, 
Let us harken to where it has been; 
For it tells in its terrible crying 
The fearful sights it has seen. 
It clatters loud at the casements, 
Round the house it hurries on, 
And shrieks with redoubled fury 
When we say ‘‘The blast is gone.” 
Hark to the voice of the wind! 








It has swept thru the gloomy forest, 
Where the sledge was urged to its speed, 
Where the howling wolves were rushing 
On the track of the panting steed, 
Where the pool was black and lonely, 
It caught up a splash and a ery,— 
Only the bleak sky heard it, 
And the wind as it hurried by. 
Hark to the voice of the wind! 


Then throw more logs on the fire, 

Since the air is bleak and cold, 
And the children are drawing nigher, 

For the tales that the wind has told. 
So closer and closer gather 

Round the red and crackling light; 
And rejoice (while the wind is blowing) 

We are safe and warm to-night. 

Hark to the voice of the wind! 

—ApELAIDE A. Proctor 
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NIGHT SONG. 


Frederick Manley. Wilhelm Rittmeyer. 
Moderato. 
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Copyright, 1901, by C, C. BukhcHARD & COMPANY. 
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NIGHT SONG. 
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From the Laurel Song Book, by courtesy of the publishers, C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston. 
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Outline of U. S. History. 


By JAMES H. HARRIS, Minneapolis. 


[While especially adapted for the seventh school year, these outlines may, with some modification, 
be used in either the sixth or seventh year.] 


PERIOD II. How THE NEW WorRLD WAS COLON- 
IZED AND EXPLORED (1607-1689). 


In the study of the period of colonization the essential 
things are, (1) the causes or conditions which led to the estab- 
lishment of the given colony, (2) the method of organization, 
or the government, of the colony, (3) the leading or signifi- 
cant events in the life of the colony,—those events being 
regarded as significant which have a distinct influence upon 
the history of the individual colony, or upon the history of 
the colonies as a whole. Not all the colonies are deserving 
of equal study, altho nearly all of them present some event, 
some problem, some condition, which is of political, religious, 
or social consequence. The typical colonies, and those which 
should receive the more careful and thoro attention, are 
Virginia, Massachusetts, New York, Maryland and Pennsy]l- 
vania. Rhode Island and Connecticut are really offshoots 
of Massachusetts, and should be treated in their relation to 
the latter colony. They are both of them important, how- 
ever, as revealing some special aspect of the growth of the 
spirit of religious and political liberty. 

The other colonies may be passed over briefly as they offer 
little that is distinctive or significant. 


The nations of Europe that are engaged in colon- 
ization and exploration during this period are, 


1. The English. 
2. The Dutch. 

3. The Swedes. 
4. The French. 


In the course of our study we shall see how 
England drove out or got the upper hand of each of 
the other nationalities, until finally she became the 
mistress of the New World. But before taking up 
the story of ‘‘How England Won the New World,” 
we must read the story of the various settlements, 
colonies, and explorations which were made by the 
European nations during the seventeenth century. 
And first— 


“The Swarming of the English.” 


Altho Raleigh’s efforts to plant a colony in Amer- 
ica had been unsuccessful, they had aroused English- 
men to the possibility of founding a new empire in 
the western continent. They had also demonstrated 
that individuals were inadequate to the task of 
colonization. Gosnold (1602) and Weymouth (1605) 
made voyages to what is now the coast of New 
England, and gave a fresh impetus to the thought 
of English colonial possessions in the New World. 
This interest and enthusiasm soon (1606) found ex- 
pression in the formation of two companies, known 
as the London and Plymouth Companies, which 
were organized to plant colonies in. Virginia—a 
broad territory then stretching from Cape Fear to 
Halifax. 

The motives and conditions, out of which this 
enterprise grew, were: 

{ 1. The desire for commercial gain. 
' 2. The desire to extend the English empire. 
| 3. The spirit of adventure. 


Motives 


| The great number of unemployed in England 
Conditions | at this time; due (a) to changes in- indus- 
| trial conditions and occupations, (b) to the 
| return of soldiers from European wars. 


[See Gordy, p. 25; Fiske, p. 65.] 


While these motives and conditions all had their 
influence, th emost potent factor in the organiza- 
tion of the London and Plymouth Companies was 


unquestionably the desire for commercial gain. 
They were essentially business enterprises. As the 
outgrowth of this primary motive, and the other 
secondary influences, we have 


The Charter. 


On April 10, 1606, King James I granted a 
charter to a company consisting of two branches 
—the London and Plymouth. ¢ 

Why were they so called? 

To the London Company was granted the territory 
between the thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth degrees 
of north latitude, and extending one hundred 
miles inland. To the Plymouth Company was 
granted the territory lying between the thirty-eighth 
and forty-fifth degrees north latitude. Locate on 
the map the bounds of these two grants. As they 
overlapped three degrees, it was provided that if 
one company established a colony within the com- 
mon territory, the other company should not es- 
tablish a colony within a hundred miles of that 
already established. In 1609 the London Company 
was separated from the Plymouth, and it was then 
stated that its territory was to extend ‘‘from sea to 
sea, west and northwest.’”’ Many important claims 
later rested on this clause. 


Government of the Colonies. 


The government of the colonies was placed in the 
hands of the King. Each colony was to have a 
council of thirteen men appointed by the King. 
These men were colonists and resided in America. 
Over these there was another council of fourteen 
men residing in England. These also were appointed 
by the King. The King, however, guaranteed that 
the colonists should have all the rights and privi- 
leges of Englishmen as if living in England. 

“Royal instructions’”’ were sent with the colon- 
ists who went out under the charge of the London 
Company. These instructions provided (1) trial by 
jury, (2) that religious worship should be according 
to the rites of the Church of England, (8) that one- 
fifth of all precious metals found was to go into the 
King’s treasury. It was further provided that for 
the first five years the colonists were to deposit the 
“fruits of their labor’? in a common storehouse. 
The Company was to supply the settlers with food, 
clothing, and other necessaries. 


Factors in the Colonial Enterprise. 


It is well at this point to trace rapidly the sequence 
of events, influences, and conditions from the time 
of Sir Walter Raleigh to the settlement of Virginia. 

1. The enterprises of Sir Walter Raleigh, stim- 
ulated chiefly by the desire for an expanding empire. 

2. The failure of these enterprises, due (a) to the 
fact that colonization was a larger task than any 
one individual could hope to carry thru to success, 
— the unfitness of the colonists for so serious a 
task. 

3. While the expeditions of Raleigh were a failure 
so far as the actual work of colonization was con- 
cerned, they served to stimulate a lively interest in 
the matter of colonizing the new world for England 
and in awakening Englishmen to the commercial 
and national value of North America. Both pat- 
riotic and business motives were at work. 


(To be continued.) 
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Homecoming of Washington After 


The Revolution. 


Entertainment for Washington’s Birthday. 


CHARACTERS. 

Cook at Mount Vernon—colored. 

Jim and Joun, colored men-servants. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

MartTHa WASHINGTON. 

Mrs. Lewis anp DauGurers, sister and nieces of Wash- 
ington. 

BisHop, former body servant to Washington. 

BiLty, present body servant to Washington. 

Colored children, guests, attendants, ete. 

Nore. The children will be delighted to black up. Lamp- 
black is as good as anything. 

ACT FIRST—In the kitchen of Mount Vernon. 

ACT SECOND—In the drawing room at Mount Vernon. 


Act First 


Curtain rises on the cook busy making cakes and spiced drinks 
to feast the negroes on this great occasion. There are three 
small colored children hanging about the table taking sugar up 
on their wet fingers and transferring it to their mouths with 
relish. 

Cook (impatiently). Get away from this table. 
(Pointing off stage) How can I make cakes enough 
to fill that pantry if you bother me all the time? 

JOHN. It’s pretty full now. 

Cook (going to edge of stage, pretending to point to 
the pantry). Look there. Just three more plat- 
ters to fill and then the pantry is full, sure enough. 
Every creature of you, niggers from the brickyards, 
the fisheries and all the farm hands are going to 
have the great feast of their lives. It’s a great day 
this when master comes from war, and _ it’s 
Christmas Eve, too. 

JOHN. Yes, a great day, this, and it is Christmas 
Eve, too. Massa will bring every one of us a pres- 
ent. 

Cook. Where has he had time to buy presents? 
Shoo! He’s just got back from war. Like as not 
he hasn’t got a leg to his name. 

JOHN. His legs are all on. 

Cook. How do you know? 

JOHN. Billy told me when I went to carry a 
message for missus. 

The children now come up around the table. They look 
longingly into a dish the cook has set aside. 


A CHILD. May we have the frosting dish? 
The cook gives them the dish with three spoons. 


Cook. There, take it and go to that corner and 
don’t let me hear from you any more. 

The children go to a far corner and sitting down, begin to 
scrape the dish, and pretend to eat with delight. 


JOHN (taking up a bottle). How many of these 
have you made? 

Cook. Those spiced drinks? I have a hundred 
bottles to go with the cakes. 

JOHN. I wish they would hurry up. I’m get- 
ting hungry. 

Cook. Don’t stand there so lazy, looking at me 
working. Go and get the turkeys and chickens and 
you, Jim, you go out to the West Cove an’ see if 
you can find any oysters. Master will bring a big 
company from that—what do you call it? 
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Historical Plays. 


By HELEN M. CLEVELAND, Boston. 


JOHN. Resignation Ceremony. 

Cook. What’s that? 

JOHN. It means he gives up his job of general. 
He won’t be commander-in-chief of the army any 
more. 

Cook. Should think he had been general long 
enough now. It’s nine years since he left this 
house for war—nine long years since he rode away 
with all his gold stars on him. 

— He won’t come back with gold stars on 

im. 

CooK (doesn’t seem to like that). What will he 
have on? Just old clothes? 

JOHN. A big cloak or something. He isn’t gen- 
eral any more. 

Cook. He ought to have more gold stars on him 
now than when he went away, for Massa George is 
the biggest man in the world now. 

JOHN. He’s a great man, sure enough. All the 
world is talking about him. People throw flowers 
on the road for him to ride over everywhere he goes. 
They shout and build arches and do everything to 
show how they honor him. 

Cook. But he is coming back just a plain man? 
And he rode away a general. 

JOHN. You don’t understand. He rode away 
a general, but he rode away to fight against 
his motherland. England called him the arch 
rebel and had a halter ready to stretch 
his neck the minute she caught him, but he comes 
back a private citizen,—not of an English colony, 
but a private citizen of a free land. Do you get 
that into your old, black head? 

Cook. What would they hang him for? 

JOHN. For fighting against them, of course. 
They owned this country then. He was fighting 
against his own land, and when a man does that he 
isarebel. Yes, if they had caught him they would 
have hung him high. 

Cook (flinging up her head). Catch Massa George! 


I guess they couldn’t do that when he rode old Fire. 


He would jump straight over all their heads. 
JOHN (exultingly). I guess he would. But we 
are all free now. Do you get that into your head? 

Cook. And are we no longer Britishers? 

JOHN. Of course not. There’s been a lot of 
change, since Massa George rode away from Mt. 
Vernon nine years ago. Then we were a lot of 
colonies fighting for liberty, and now we are inde- 
pendent. We will have a government of our own. 

Cook. And Massa George has made us free? 

JOHN. He and his brave soldiers. 

Cook. I heard them say that all the world is 
talking of Massa George. 

JOHN. I heard Mr. Harrison say that Massa 
George was the wonder of the age. All Europe— 
that’s where the Britishers live—all -Europe is 
shouting for him and the handful of ragged rebels 
he led to victory. 

Cook. Why do they call our soldiers ragged? 

JOHN. Because they didn’t have on decent 
clothes. When they stood up to receive the sur- 
render of Cornwallis they were the raggedest lot on 
the field. 

Cook. I don’t believe it. They are just lying 
about our soldiers (tosses her head disdainjully). 
JoHN. You’d better believe it. Some had on 
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- coats with the tails torn off, some with no sleeves 
in them. On many a scrawny shoulder there was 
nothing but a ragged shirt, and nobody had decent 
shoes. Many of the feet were done up in rags and 
bleeding at that. You needn’t toss your head. I 
tell you Massa George was mighty proud of that 
ragged line. Everybody says it has given liberty 
to the whole world. 

JIM. I heard all the kings across the water were 
trembling on their thrones now. Just think what 
conquerors that ragged line were. 

JOHN. And the British put on new clothes to 
march past them. Ha! Ha! Ha! 

JIM. We'll celebrate that ragged line to-night. 
The boys have borrowed every pistol in this part of 
Virginia, and all the banjos and small arms they 
can. There’ll be no going to bed until midnight. 

Cook. Go for the oysters and the chickens, or 
there’ll be no supper until midnight. Would you 
have Massa come home from war on Christmas Eve 
and nothing to eat? Get out, you lazy things! 


John and Jim go. The cook goes to the children and takes 
the pan away from them. 


Cook. That is enough. Now you youngsters go 
and wash your faces and look decent when they 
come. Pete, run up and tell Jane to put a candle 
in every window, up stairs and down. She is not 
to missone. We must welcome home the hero of the 
age in style at Mt. Vernon. Now get you gone and 
shout when the carriage comes up that drive! 
Shout until you are hoarse! Do you bear? 


ALL THE CHILDREN. Yes! 


Children go. John and Jim enter. John throws down a 
great bundle done up in newspaper and Jim puts down a dish. 


Jim. Here’s your oysters. 

JOHN. Here’s the finest turkey in the barnyard 
and some of the fattest young chickens. 

Cook. They can’t be any too good for the feast 
to-night! Just think, Christmas Eve and Massa 
coming home from war, too! 

Enter Bishop. 

BisHop. How soon will they be here? 

Cook. Missus said about five o’clock. Billy will 
ride on ahead to tell us. 

JOHN (staring at Bishop, who has on a British uni- 
jorm). Look at the Redcoat! Ha! Ha! Ha! 
Don’t you know we are not Britishers any more? 
Massa George has chased that uniform from the 
land forever! Ha! Ha! Ha! To put on a Brit- 
ish uniform to welcome back Massa Washington! 

Cook (hands on her hips). That is improper, 
Bishop! 

BisHoP (looking troubled). It’s the uniform I 
wore when I served him on Great Meadows, and I 
brushed it all day to wear to-night. 

JOHN. But the general doesn’t want to see any 
more British uniforms. 

BISHOP. But the general liked it at Braddock’s 
defeat. 

JOHN. He was fighting for the English then, you 
old Britisher, but in this war he was fighting against 
them and has chased every Britisher in the country 
off in ships. We are a free land. 

John gets up, folds his arms and struts about as he says this. 


BISHOP (taking a yardstick for a gun and assum- 
ing the attitude of full military salute). I was going 
to stand at the door of my cot when he rode by and 
give full military salute, like this (now he assumes 
the rigidity of a King’s Guard). 

Cook. That is fine. 

BisHop. How can I salute without my uniform? 

Cook. Keep itonand salute. It will bea change 
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from the yelling of the negroes. Massa George will 
not care. He will laugh. 

BISHOP (starting to go). You have more sense in 
your black head than all the rest of them put to- 
gether. I’ll keep on my uniform and salute the 
general as—what did you call him? 

Cook (with important air). They call him the 
greatest hero of the century. 

BisHoPp. To salute the greatest hero of the cen- 
tury. That sounds fine! 


Bishop goes. 


Cook. Stop your laughing, you John, and you 
too, Jim, and go and get the fires ready, a candle in 
every window, and a fire in every room to-night! 

JOHN (as he and Jim leave the room). We'll make 
things blaze a welcome! 

Cook. And let me have a chance to do a little 
cooking. Those men do talk so much. 


Curtain. 


Nore—Bishop was a British soldier who came over with 
General Braddock, and after Braddock’s defeat at Great 
Meadows, joined Washington as a body servant. At the 
time of the Revolution he was too old to go to camp with 
Washington. He lived at Mount Vernon in a cot which 
Washington had fixed up comfortably for him. He actu- 
ally welcomed Washington home wearing his old British 
uniform and gave the military salute as described. 


Act Second. 


In the drawing room at Mount Vernon. 


Chairs about and a table as fine as you can afford and as 
colonial as possible. Leta picture of exterior and interior of 
Mount Vernon be in sight of the children, tf possible, so they 
can get into the spirit of the thing. I have not used negro 
dialect as much as I wished, out of regard for the children’s 
English. Of course it would have been more artistic and 
brought the spirit of the times before us better. I think much 
of the atmosphere and spirit of things. Help it out as well as 
you can with pictures and colonial things. 


Enter Mrs. Lewis and First Daughter. 


Mrs. Lewis. Where is your sister? 

DAUGHTER. She isn’t dressed yet. 

Mrs. LEWIS. They will soon be here. 

DAUGHTER. I hope so, for I can hardly wait 
(goes to peep out the window). 

Mrs. LEWIS. Remember, the coach will be 
stopped all along the route from Annapolis by 
crowds of people who are wild to see your Uncle 
George. 

DAUGHTER. And we wait. Everything in Mt. 
Vernon has been waiting for two hours. The cook 
waits in the kitchen, Bishop waits at the window of 
his cot, the negroes wait about all the barns, Jim 
and John put last touches to the table an hour ago, 
and now everybody and everything in Mount Ver- 
non waits, waits for its hero head to come! 


Second Daughter enters. 


SECOND DAUGHTER. Cook says Uncle George is 
the hero of the nineteenth century. Where did she 
get such a big sentence? 

Mrs. LEwIs. The men hear it from all sources 
and repeat it in the kitchen. 

DAUGHTER. He is, isn’t he? 

Mrs. LEWIS. Yes; all the papers of this country 
speak of him with great admiration, but the papers 
I have seen from Europe seem to go further than 
we in admiration. They call him the ‘‘ wonder of 
the century.” 

First DAUGHTER. I was such a little girl when 
he went away I can just remember him. Oh, I do 
want to see him! (Runs to the window again.) 
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SECOND DAUGHTER. I can’t wait much longer, 
to see my hero uncle. 

Both the Misses Lewis go to‘the window and stand looking 
out. Mrs. Lewis knits. Suddenly one screams out. 


First DAUGHTER. Mother, Billy is coming! He 
is coming like the wind. 


Mrs. Lewis gets up; goes to look out the window. 


Mrs. LEwis. Yes, it is Billy. He comes with 
some sort of message. Perhaps to announce the 
approach! Ho, John! 


Enter John. 


Mrs. LEwis. Billy is coming. Bring him in 
here. 

Exit John. Enter Billy, cap in hand. A riding whip in 
hand as ij he had just alighted from a horse. 


Mrs. LEwiIs (shaking hands with Billy). How do 
you do, Billy! So the war is over? at news do 
you bring? 

BILLy. The general will be here in half an hour. 
They stop him at every corner. 

Mrs. Lewis. Is he glad to get home? 

BILLy. He’s just longing for it. 

Mrs. LEWIS. Go into the kitchen. Cook has 
something good for you to eat. 


Billy bows and retires. 


First DAUGHTER. I’m so glad, oh, so glad they 
will soon be here! 


Goes to watch. Mrs. Lewis sits down to her knitting. 


Mrs. LEwIs. Be patient, dear. It will not be 
long now. 

SECOND DAUGHTER. I hear shouts down the 
drive! (Rushes to the window.) Yes, I hear them 
shouting. It must be the negroes welcoming Uncle 
George! He must have entered the driveway! 


FIRST DAUGHTER. How far is it from the drive- 
way to the house? 


Mrs. LEwIs (still knitting). <A little over a mile. 
They will be here pretty soon. 


Both girls stand at the window. In a moment the First 
Daughter speaks again. 


First DAUGHTER. The shouts come nearer. 
They must soon be in sight. (Stops again.) Here 
they are! Here they are! Uncle George and Aunt 
Martha in the big coach drawn by four horses and 
a company of gentlemen on horseback in attendance. 
There’s another carriage behind. There will be a 
lot of company. 


Mrs. Lewis has come to the window. 


Mrs. Lewis. How beautiful the setting sun 
looks. I see your uncle turns to look at it. 


SECOND DAUGHTER. See the negroes waving 
their caps! Hear them yell! They act wild! 

FIRST DAUGHTER. And I feel wild. I want to 
yell. Here he is in the yard. 

Mrs. LEWIS. Yes, here they are. 


Mrs. Lewis advances to edge of platjorm, her daughters do 
the same, waiting for Washington to enter. Mrs.Washington 
enters, all wrapped up. A number of visitors follow her. 


Mrs. WASHINGTON. It was a very fatiguing ride, 
from Annapolis. Help us off with our wraps, please. 


Mrs. Lewis shakes hands with the ladies and gentlemen and 
helps them off with their wraps. Some go to a part of the 
stage, pretend there is a fire there at which they put out their 
hands as if to warm them. The Second Daughter helps her 
mother in this, but the First looks slyly at her aunt and then 
slips out to greet her uncle. 


First DAUGHTER. I can’t wait to take off wraps 
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for other people with such an uncle to greet. I must 
see Uncle George. 

Mrs. LEWIS. Where is George? 

Mrs. WASHINGTON. Giving directions to the 
grooms. He will be here in a moment. 

Enter Washington in a great cloak, with cocked hat on. His 
niece ts clinging affectionately to his cloak. 


Mrs. LEWIS. My dear brother! 


She puts her hands to her eyes as if she were crying. Wash- 
ington pats her on the shoulder. The niece and others crowd 
about Washington. 

WASHINGTON. No more going away from home. 

Mrs. LEWIS. It seems good to you to be back. 

WASHINGTON. Good to be back! I have longed 
for home like a homesick boy! I’ll never again go 
off if I can help it. 

A Visitor. They will never let you remain in 
Mount Vernon. This young nation will soon be 
calling for a head! 

WASHINGTON. Do not spoil my homecoming by 
talking of public service now. Home! Home! It 
is the best spot on earth! What have I not endured 
since I left it nine years ago! 

VIsITOR. Noman ever endured more. You have 
waded thru incredible hardships and rivers of blood 
to give us freedom, but time will amply reward you! 
No greater name will grace the pages of history than 
Washington’s. The whole world is now shouting 
his praise. 

WASHINGTON. I wish the cook would reward me 
with a good, old-time Virginia supper. 

NIECE. It is all waiting, has been waiting for an 
hour. 

WASHINGTON. Come, then. All come to supper! 


All file off the stage. 


The Seasons. 


When springtime comes—a-glancing, a-prancing and danc- 
ing, 
It breathes upon the meadow-lands, and makes them fresh 
and fair; 
When birds and bees it’s bringing, a-winging and singing, 
It scatters buds and blossomings and beauties everywhere; 
And it’s heighho, for a frolicking, when spring is in the air! 


When summer days come, glazy and hazy and lazy, 
Then it’s at the brook or river-side you'll find the greatest 
fun; 
For it’s in the water flashing, and dashing and splashing, 
Then out again upon the bank, and drying in the sun. 
Oh, the happy, happy holidays when summer is begun! 


When autumn winds come spying, and flying and sighing, 
Then it’s nutting time, or squirrels spry will surely get 
your share. 
You can hear them go a-scattering, a-pattering and chatter- 


Ing, 

The greedy little fellows! There’s enough—and some to 
spare. . 

Oh, what a merry time a-picnicking when autumn’s every- 
where! 


When winter snows come sifting, and lifting and drifting, 
Then it’s gliding swift across the ice, unheeding slip or fall; 
Or it’s down the hills a-posting—what coasting and boast- 
ing! 
And then some fort bombarding with the snowy cannon- 
ball. 
Oh, here’s three cheers for winter, ’tis the jolliest of all! 


—Mavp Oszorne in December St. Nicholas. 
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A Popcorn Drill. 


By FLORENCE ELLIS SHELBY, Indian Territory. 


This drill consumes scarcely ten minutes when 
well prepared. It requires twelve girls from ten 
to fourteen years old. 

All wear simple dresses of dark red percale with 
small white designs in it. From a little distance 
this gives the effect of being sown all over with pop- 
corn kernels. Several strings of popcorn about the 
neck,—the first hanging nearly to the waist line 
and each above it a trifle shorter than the last, makes 
an elaborate necklace. 

The hair is prettily coiled on top of heads in 
psyche knot, with two or three bands of the strung 
corn about the head in Greek fashion. The little 
misses fortunate enough to have curls, and any whose 
hair is cut in a Dutch “bob,” are very charming in 
small Dutch caps cut of cheese cloth and then covered 
with the strung corn. Begin at center of c:own 
and baste the string of corn fast to the cap as you 
wind it round and round, till a little popcorn cap 
appears. These can be held on with small hat pins 
or tied neatly beneath the chin. 

If you have a gocd platform, by all means choose 
red stockings and white slippers. But where given 
without well raised platform, the regulation black 
shoes and stockings do quite as well. 

The same is true of the dresses. In a more 
elaborate performance, especially if given at night, 
little red silk frocks are more effective. 

Any bright march, with well marked time, will 
answer. Several stringed instruments accompany- 
ing the piano add greatly to the lively little per- 
formance. 

Each child must have a corn-popper, preferably 
new. 

If any stage-setting to harmonize with the drill 
is desired:—A large fireplace in rear; bunches of 
unshelled corn, with husks turned back, hung about 
the walls; and festoons of strung popcorn and 
strung field corn. Both the red and yellow varie- 
ties of field corn string readily with long medium- 
sized needle and number forty thread. These can 
be very artistically adapted to any room. 

Let the children come upon the stage in two col- 
umns, one from each side. Arms hanging at sides, 
end of handle in right hand and poppers resting 
against right shoulder, like soldiers ‘‘at rest.” 

Enter with ‘step and toe’? march, thus:—On 
first count of measure take step with left foot. On 
second count cross right foot over left, touching tip- 
toe to floor. On third count lift toe and (without 
putting it back to original position) place it one 
step forward. On fourth count cross left foot over 
right, touching tip-toe to floor; and then lifting the 
toe, step forward on first count of next measure, and 
so on. 

Always take a step forward on “one” and “‘three,”’ 
or the accented counts of march time and grace- 
fully, lightly swinging one foot across the other and 
just touching tip-toe on ‘‘two”’ and “four,” or the 
unaccented beats of the measure, preparatory to 
the next step. 

Figures of Drill. 


1. Enter in two columns (as described above). 

2. March “step and toe” toward each other un- 
til leaders meet at center back. 

3. All face front—four counts. 

4. March forward to front edge of stage, still with 
“‘step and toe”’ march. 

5. Place left hand on wire basin of popper and 
bring poppers down, holding them horizontally 
across skirts—two counts. 


6. Bow: put right foot back, bending right knee 
but keeping left knee stiff, and curtesy low—four 
counts. 

7. Back to position, poppers ‘‘at rest’’—two 
counts. 

8. Column face right and left; six to right side of 
stage and six to left—four counts. 

9. Each half double back on their own position, 
marching till the leaders meet at center just back 
of original line. Use ordinary marching step from 
this on. 

10. Face front and bring poppers to horizontal 
position again—four counts. 

11. Bow, as above—four counts. 

12. Position, poppers “‘at rest’’—two counts. 

13. Face left and right again—two counts. 

14. Double back on themselves as before, face 
front and bow. Repeat this doubling back and 
turning front to bow each time until line is again 
at rear of stage. It will probably require four 
times, or maybe six, any even number of times so 
as to bring your regular leaders to the center the 
last time as they first-came upon the stage. 


Thus :— 
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15. Come diagonally front as they meet in cou- 
ples, forming groups of two’s, like this: 








- 
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16. Partners face each other, standing about 
three feet apart. The left hand partner of each 
couple (the A’s) placing basin of popper under her left 
arm—as you might hold a book or umbrella,—so 
as to have both hands free to imitate shelling corn. 
The right hand partners (the B’s), extend poppers 
in front of them and open lids. Turning to face 
each other and getting poppers into respective 
positions ought to consume only—four counts. 

17. Now let A’s imitate rubbing kernels off an 
ear of corn into poppers of partners—eight counts. 

18. B’s shut their poppers and fasten. Place 
under left arms. A’s extend theirs and open lids— 
four counts. 

19. Now B’s in turn shell into A’s 
eight counts. 

20. A’s close poppers. B’s extend theirs. 
ples face front—four counts. 

21. All face left of stage, B’s about three feet be- 
hind A’s. Poppers grasped with right hand well 


poppers— 
Cou- 
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to center of handle so as not to sag heavy end— 
four counts. 

22. March down left edge of stage, couples falling 
into single file. Go across back of stage and curve 
toward front again; gradually forming complete 


circle. Thus:— 

Nrae 
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23. Halt. Face out, backs toward center of 


circle—four counts. 

24. Lift poppers above heads. 
on hips—two counts. 

25. Swaying slightly forward, imitate blowing 
the chaff out of poppers; three long blows—six 
counts. 

26. Lower poppers (to waist line); face center of 
cirele—four counts. 

27. Imitate shaking poppers over hot stove, 
vigorously—eight counts. 

If time permit and you wish, here repeat turn- 
ing out and blowing chaff and turning back and 
popping corn. 

28. Lift poppers directly above heads, held hor- 
izontally in both hands, elbows slightly bent—four 
counts. 

29. Go thru spiral march—unwind coming out 
at rear. Thus:— 


Place left hands 





30. March in two’s to front with at least four feet 
between each pair to admit of holding poppers 
crossed in front of each couple. Thus:— 
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31. Alternate couples then turn to left and right, 
as¥indicated above, and pass to rear again. Be 
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_ to keep lines of march parallel] down to sides of 
stage. 

32. Advance to front in fours. Six’s, four’s and 
two’s pointing poppers straight out to their left. 
Five’s, three’s and one’s pointing theirs to their 
right. Thus:— 

< 
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Those pointing to their left have right hand on 
tip of handle and left hand on fastening of lid; 
those pointing to their right vice versa. 

33. Six’s, four’s and two’s face left, keeping the 
poppers the same, which will cause them to point 
back. Five’s, three’s and one’s face right—ditto. 

34. All face rear—poppers still held same. 

35. Six’s, four’s and two’s face right—poppers 
still held same. Five’s, three’s and one’s face left— 
poppers still held same. 

36. All face front, bringing poppers in front of 
them and down against skirts. Arms hanging 
straight—four counts. 

37. Six’s, four’s and two’s face right of stage; 
five’s, three’s and one’s face left of stage—two 
counts. 

“a March to sides of platform in groups of three. 
us :— 
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39. Halt. Outside groups or columns of three 
face rear. Inside groups face front—four counts. 


40. March across back of stage single file—in- 
side columns falling in behind outside ones; and 
then zigzagging front from center of back, making 
sharp corners, like this:— 
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In order to come out in original order in front, it 
will be necessary for number six to turn up zigzag 
first, followed by five from opposite side, then four, 
three, two, and then both number one’s; then the 
other two, three, four, etc., as they come. 

41. Face front—two counts. 

42. Bow, as formerly—four counts. 

43. Extend poppers toward audience with tips 
of left fingers on fastening—two counts. 

44, Open tin covers way back against handle— 
four counts. 

45. Place right foot forward, and smilingly ex- 
tend poppers toward audience as if offering pop- 
corn to them—four counts. 

46. Sway them to right, keeping on same level 
and exactly together—four counts. 

47. Same to left—four counts. 

48. Position, heels together, poppers held over 
right shoulder with tin covers hanging open. (Let 
them rattle a little.) Catch edge of skirt with first 
finger and thumb of left hand—four counts. 

49. And thus, with poppers flapping over right 
shoulders; skirts flirted out on left side; music 
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slightly louder and quicker; march backward “toe 
and step” —eight counts. (Which would be only 
four steps.) 

50. Face rear—four counts. 

51. March toward rear “toe and step’”—eight 
counts. 

52. Face front—four counts. 

Music still increasing. 

_53. March backwards, “toe and step’’—another 

eight counts. 

54. Face rear—four counts. 

55. March to rear of stage “toe and step”—eight 
counts. 

56. Face front—four counts. 
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57. Bow as formerly, but keeping poppers over 
right shoulders and still holding skirts—four counts. 

58. Half of them turn to right entrance, half to 
left entrance; keep faces turned well over shoulders 
looking at audience; grasp handles of poppers in 
both hands and point them directly up, stretching 
arms to reach high and keeping arms and poppers 
vertical (no bent elbows nor swaying poppers),— 
four counts. 

59. March off stage to left and right. 

Be sure to have musicians match music in prepar- 
ing the drill, so that certain measures are consumed 
for each change, and especially planning to finish 
with the natural climatical close of the march. 





Ethics by Story Telling. 


[The stories printed in this department may be read to the class by a pupil or by the teacher. Every child 


is then to write out his own conclusions. 


What Was ELben’s Answer? 


By ALICE May DOUGLAS. 

“Come on, Marcus, let’s go down to the river,” 
proposed Eben Bolster, as he and his cousin were 
strolling about the fields one Saturday afternoon. 

“Mother doesn’t allow me to go there,” replied 
Marcus. 

“The idea of it! You wouldn’t hurt the river.” 

“And the river wouldn’t hurt me, but it would 
hurt mother to know that I went there.” 

“But she might never know it.” 

“O well, I shall think that I am disobeying her 
and deceiving her all at the same time.” 

“But there is lots o’ fun going on down there now. 
The river drivers are there with the logs. They have 
pitched their tent on Uncle Jack’s land and have 
the jolliest cookee you ever saw. While he is cook- 
ing for his crew, he tells us all sorts o’ yarns and 
lets us taste his food, too; come on, let’s go.” 

“Don’t believe I can,” replied Marcus. 

“Yes, you can, too, and its piles 0’ sport to see 
the men get the logs off the bank into the stream. 
Piles o’ ’em got stranded this season, there were 
such high tides. Come on.” 

“But mother wouldn’t like it.” 

“O I suppose you think that something will hap- 
pen to you, if you don’t mind your ma—that you 
will get drowned, may be. Well, young man, I’ve 
known lots o’ fellows who didn’t pay any attention 
at all to what their mothers wanted and nothing 
ever troubled them.” 

“But, perhaps something will, some time,” said 
Marcus, slowly. “Yet it isn’t a question of getting 
your pay for doing what your mother don’t want 
you to: it is a question of treating your best friend 
right and I’d treat you all right, and I surely ought 
to treat my mother all right.” 

“But it is a shame to lose so much fun. The 
drivers will be gone to-morrow, and O, there is 
another thing I forgot. They told me to be around 
to-day and bring some other fellow with me and 
they would let us help pitch the logs into the stream. 
Now isn’t that fun enough for you?” 

“Well, I should say that it was.”” Marcus’ eyes 
sparkled. He had read so many stirring stories 
about the river drivers that he could think of noth- 
ing that would equal the sport of engaging in their 
work for an hour or so and imagining that he was 
in reality one of them. Then for the first time he 
began to think that perhaps he would go to the 
river, after all. 

_Eben saw that his friend was about yielding to 
his request and tried harder than ever to bring him 
over to his way of thinking. “If you were nothing 
but a little shaver,” he said, “there might be some 
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fear of your getting drowned, but a great fellow like 
you—well, that is just too funny for anything.” 

“But you know our mothers never think that we 
can grow up,” apologized Marcus. ‘“‘It is mighty 
handy to have a mother round when you are tired 
out or sick: so I think that I will do what my 
mother wants me to, while I have her.” 

“But I don’t believe that she would care if you 
should go to the river just this once,”’ pleaded Eben, 
striking his friend upon the back, good naturedly. 

“T don’t suppose that she would,” argued Marcus. 
“Still, it’s not a question whether she’d care or not: 
it is a question of minding her, you see that every 


fellow feels under more or less obligation to his 
mother and likes to keep her feeling comfortable all 
of the time.” 

“Yes,” observed Eben, hastening on with both 
hands in his pockets, ‘“‘we ought to mind our folks, 
for it is most always for our own good too, but I know 
some fellows who do downright wrong by minding 


their fathers and mothers. It is against the law to 
sell beer to children, yet lots of men send their boys 
to get a pitcher of beer.” 

“But I wouldn’t be breaking the law by minding 
my mother in this case,”’ laughed Marcus. 

“‘Here’s the river now,” exclaimed Eben, point- 
ing to the beautiful blue stream edged by scatter- 
ing pines and spruces. “‘Let’s have a race and see 
who will get there first.” 

“But I can’t go,” declared Marcus, stoutly, 
“‘haven’t I told you that my mother—” 

“But you needn’t go down to the edge of the 
river, you could stand way up on the bank. You 
don’t need to call that going to the river.” 

“But I don’t mean to be beating around the bush 
when it comes to obeying my mother. I might as 
well disobey her clear thru as half thru: so you can 
go to the river if you want to, but I’ll go home.” - 
“O no, now don’t do that,” said Eben, putting him- 
self in front of his friend, ‘‘she won’t care if you just 
go and see the drivers but don’t go near the water.” 

“‘T know that she won’t,”’ said Marcus. “Well, 
I think that I,—yet I, I don’t know.” 

“There, I knew that you would come: come on 
then. Let’s hurry up.” 

“Yet if I don’t mind mother over some little 
thing, she will think that she can’t trust me with 
something that is more important,” argued Marcus. 

“OQ stop your reasoning and come on, will you?” 
cried Eben, now running far ahead, so that Marcus 
was obliged to shout back his answer—one which 
was to be final. 

What that answer was you will be obliged to de- 
cide for yourselves, for Marcus’ words, loud as they 
were, could not be heard—by us at least. 
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’ Letters. 


A School on a Mountain Top. 


A ride of twenty-three miles from Lenoir, N. C., 
iakes you to the top of the Blue Ridge Range. 
Here is located the town of Blowing Rock, the 
highest east of the Rocky Mountains—over 4,000 
feet above the sea. 

On a cliff overlooking a bowl] between the ranges 
is “‘Skyland Institute,’ a secondary school for the 
young people of this region. I doubt if it is the 
privilege of any other school in the United States 
to have so much of nature at its feet. Surrounded 
by rhododendron, mountain laurel, azalea, galax, 
with the most of the wild flowers of America seeking 
standing room, the youth of the mountain may 
stand like a prince among them, and look down 
upon vast forests of unexcelled beauty, where the 
axe of man has hardly made perceptible impression. 

Below, in the great cities, there may be more of 
the glitter of wealth, and a greater knowledge of 
commercial games, but here one breath of air un- 
tainted by the breath of thousands, air as pure as 
it is possible to have upon the earth. 

The little Skyland bell peals out its solitary call 
and bright-faced boys and girls leave their games, 
and form in lines to file in to music. After the song, 
the reading, the Lord’s prayer, there are quotations 
from the words of great men who have lived, and 
died leaving their legacy of thought to another 
generation; then the news of the day, and the 
classes adjourn to their several rooms to take up 
the work of the program, as in other schools. Here, 
too, is the usual interest in school gardening, and 
another spring will see five hundred bulbs in bloom 
upon the grounds, and an orchard of apple, pear 
and grapes on a sunny western slope. The class in 
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agriculture will experiment in alfalfa and try its 
skill with strawberries. 

Another year it is expected the trolley will climb 
the mountain, and the future is rich in promise to 
the boys and girls. Here, much is needed with few 
to supply the needs. What a chance for the boy of 
ambition and proper training! With small compe- 
tition and exceptional opportunity, what may be 
not accomplished for himself? Here he hasno need 
to seek the city, for eagerly, each summer, the city 
seeks the cool, pure upper air of the mountain top. 

No stunted growths adorn this mountain plateau, 
but lordly chestnuts, pines and oak, with a tangle 
of nearly every tree of the temperate zone, includ- 
ing the apple, which possesses an unusually fine 
flavor, even in outwardly poor fruit. 

Even the President himself might envy the Sky- 
land boy his nearness to the bears of Grandfather 
Mountain—such a small distance away. Even he 
might listen with interest to the big owl on the 
pine tree just outside the window, as the bird of 
the night puts his never ending question to the full 
moon-overhead, “‘ Who, who-o-o-0, who, who, who, 
who?” while the old man in the moon looks calmly 
down on the scene, and answers never a word. 
Doubtless the President would institute an investiga- 
tion, and find out who, but not the moon, altho he 
sees more than another the doings of the whole earth. 

We can not hitch our wagons to a star, but had 
we the horseless car up here, methinks a punctured 
tire would fill itself with wind. 

Probably you can not come up here and visit our 
school, but would you like us to send you a box of 
mountain greens? There are some things we would 
like to do for our school. Perhaps we can serve you 
and ourselves as well. Let us hear from you. Ad- 
dress Prin. ‘“‘Skyland Institute,’’ Blowing Rock, N. C. 


North Carolina. ALICE A. FLAGG. 





serving as an introduction to general literature. 
Contract Nos. 


4367 FIRST YEAR LANGUAGE READER 


4368 SECOND YEAR LANGUAGE READER 


4309 THIRD YEAR LANGUAGE READER 


School No. 131, Brooklyn. 


4806 FOURTH YEAR LANGUAGE READER 


New York City. 


4807 FIFTH YEAR LANGUAGE READER 


School, New York City. 


4808 SIXTH YEAR LANGUAGE READER 


ing School. 
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Baker & Carpenter Language Readers 


EACH READER HAS SOME DOMINATING INTEREST IN ITS SUBJECT-MATTER 


Thus the first two books deal with simple story and poetry, mostly of folk-tale and child-life. 
book the dominant element is the fairy and folk-tale; in the fourth the animal-story and the tale of adven- 
ture; in the fifth the great myths of the world, and in the sixth a selection of stories, poems, and essays 


By FraNkiin T. Baker, Professor of the English Language and Literature in Teachers College; Grorcr R. 
CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia University; and Miss KATHERINE 
B. Owen, Instructor in the Charlton School, New York City. 


By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEorGE R. CARPENTER, and Miss KaTtHERINE B. OwEN. 


By Franxuin T. Baker, GrorcE R. CarpENTER, and Miss Mary E. Brooxs, Head of Department, Public 
By Franxiin T. BAKER, GEorcE R. Carpenter, and Miss Ipa E. Rossins, Instructor in Horace Mann School, 
By FranK.iin T. BAKER, GEorcGE R. CARPENTER, and Miss Mary F. Kircuwey, Instructor in Horace Mann 


By Franxiin T. Baker, Georce R. Carpenter, and Miss Jennigé F. Owens, Instructor in Jersey City Train- 
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AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 
for 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Home Life in All Lands 


By CHARLES MORRIS 





The Study of the map and the text-book of Geography 
needs to be followed by fuller information about the ways 
of the world and the habits of its people, and this book 
is offered as an aid to that end. 

Mr. Morris writes entertainingly of the queer foods eaten 
by foreign peoples, of the strange clothing worn in far- 
away quarters of the world, of the curious customs 
practiced in many countries, and on numerous other 
topics of great value to the student, 


Illustrated 316 pages 12mo Cloth, 60 cents net 





NO SCHOOL ROOM IS COMPLETE WITAOUT 
LIPPINCOTT’S NEW GAZETTEER 
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Keep 
Yourself from getting ill. 


Don’t let your health run down. 
Good physical condition gives ambition, 
Healthful confidence and poise. Keep yourself 
fit and well. Healthy men and women 
get the most out of life. They have 

the capacity to enjoy things. 
Sickness does more than deprive you 
Youthful of good health. It ages the face, robs 
you of youth, weakens your mental and 
physical powers, and interrupts your 

work, 

" Beecham’s Pills bridge the gap be- 
Brainful tween sickness and fitness. They will 
make you well and keep you fit. Take 
them when the stomach is out of order 
or,the bowels refuse to act. Take them 
when the skin is sallow or the tongue is 
furred. Take them when the head aches, 
or you are restless and cannot sleep. 
Take them when the eyes feel heavy, or 
the brain tired. Take them when the 
liver is torpid, or the kidneys need at- 
tention. Take them when you need a 


by taking “« 
sf Keep yourself well, fresh. young and 


vigorous with 


BEECHAM'S 
PILLS 


Sold Everywhere in Boxes 100. and 250. 


Useful 


























School Furniture 
and Supplies 











School Desks, Business College Desks, Teachers’ Desks, 

Recitation Room and Auditorium seating and School Sup- 

plies of every description. Our prices are as low as is con- 
sistent with good goods. Write for catalogues and prices before 
you order elsewhere, 


W's are the leading | manufacturers of adjustable and stationary 





American Seating Company 


19 W. 18th St. 90 Wabash Ave. 70 Franklin St. 
New York CHICAGO Boston 
1235 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA 


























Text Book Suggestions 


For your midwinter bookkeeping classes, 
Office Methods and Practical Bookkeeping 
makes the ideal text voucher system. If you 
prefer theory at the start, use Modern Ac- 
countant, followed by Wholesale Accounting 
with vouchers, and Mercantile Accounting, 
our new business practice set with vouchers. 

For your shorthand classes, use Manual 
of Munson Shorthand and its auxiliaries, or 
if you do not teach the Munson system, at 
least avail yourself of Dictation Studies, and 
Complete Touch Typewriting Instructor. 

For other classes, investigate the merits of 
Modern Commercial Arithmetic, Lyons’ 
Commercial Law, Modern Business Speller, 
Modern Business English, and — S 
Sight Speller for the grades. : 











Whatever your needs, write us and let us make 
some Text Book Suggestions. 








Powers & Lyons 


CHICAGO—378 Wabash NEW YORK—1133 Broadway 
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Commissioner Leupp Opposes 
Indian Schools. 

In his report, recently published, Mr. 
Francis E. Leupp, Commissioner of 
Indian affairs, advocates the abolition of 
the non-reservation boarding schools, 
and the enlargement of the day school 
system. 

‘Boarding schools,” says Mr. Leupp, 
“conducted on the basis on which the 
government conducts those established 
for the benefit of the Indians, are an 


be willing to accept a proviso, which he 
would have put in each deed of gift or. 
bill of sale, an agreement that the school 
should be conducted asanindustrial school, 
and to give any Indian who wishes anedu- 
cation, his tuition free, no matter what 
is being charged for pupils of other | 
races, 

Should his recommendation be carried 
out in its entirety, the following schools 
in the northwest would be discontinued 
as exclusively Indian educational insti- 
tions: 


Chamberlain, S. D.. 23 200 247 215 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


William Estabrook Chancellor’s 
A THEORY OF MOTIVES, 
IDEALS, AND VALUES IN 
EDUCATION, $1.75. 

A very suggestive book by the 
Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in the District of Col- 

umbia. 


anomaly in our American scheme of pop- ’ - Bs Eva March Tappan’s 
ular instruction. They furnish gratuit- o . & = || ASHORT HISTORY OF AMERI- 
ously not only tuition, but food, clothing n> Pp gg og CA’S LITERATURE, $0.80 i 
and permanent shelter during the whole sf 3 a PFE Wj ; ue 
eriod of a pupil’s attendance. In plain =" 4 S 8a ith selections from Colonial and 
English, they are simply educational he CF g 5 be Revolutionary writers — which ‘ 
almshouses, with the unfortunate fea- Pi SD o previous to the publication of 
ture, from the point of view of our osten- Fort Sh es 17 180 be 148 this book have been accessible iy 
sible purpose to cultivate a spirit of inde- Fed aw, oe 31 335 7 321 only in a few libraries in the 
endence in the Indians, that the char- tiewe ‘2 > entire country. } 
itable phase is obtrusively pushed for- ,,. (Riggs Institute). 38 375 421 392 deen 6 B . 1 
ward as an attraction instead of wearing Pipestone, Minn.... 22 225 226 212 ara Cone bBryants 
the stamp which makes the almshouse Tomah, Wis... trate 28 = 255 poi STORIES TO TELL TO 
wholly repugnant to Caucasian sentiment. oe ae Wis... = Le pe a CHILDREN, $1.00. i 
This tends steadily to foster in the *OrTIS, Ninn....... 1 16 =|} A collection of 50 stories, some I 


Indian an ignoble willingness to accept 
unearned privileges. The result is that 
in certain parts of the West the only con- 
ception his white neighbors entertain of 
an Indian is that of a beggar as aggres- 
sive as he is shameless. 

‘‘For the continuance of our twenty- 
five non-reservation schools there is no 
longer any excuse. We spend on these 
nearly $2,000,000 a year.. The same 
money, spent for the same number of 
years on expanding and strengthening 
the Indians’ home schools, would have 
accomplished a hundredfold more good, 
unaccompanied by any of the harmful 
effects upon the character of the race. 
The non-reservation schools ought to be 
dropped off one by one, or two by two, 
so as to produce the least practicable 
disturbance of conditions, but the be- 
ginning of their gradual dissolution ought 
to be no longer deferred.”’ 

Commissioner Leupp suggests two 
methods of obliterating the exclusively 
Indian character of these schools. The 
first is to open them to youth of all races 
as a training school for the government 
servants of some particular class—as, for 
instance, for the enlisted men of the army 
or for the observers’ corps of the weather 
bureau. 

The second is to give or sell the schools 
to the States or counties in which they 
stand. The latter proposition, he be- 
lieves, would meet with most favor, as it 
has been indicated to him that some 
communities would welcome such a gift 
of valuable school plants, and they would 


Rapid City, S. D... 27 250 272 247 





Abeut two years ago Prin. Van Evrie 
Kilpatrick, of Public School 52, Manhat- 
tan, described his conception of a sensi- 
ble school desk. The article was widely 
read, and Mr. Kilpatrick was asked to 
ae an ideal school desk, along the 
ines he had advocated, for the model 
school at the Jamestown Exposition. The 
model school was furnished with this 
desk, which became known as the Health 
School Desk, and Mr. Kilpatrick has 
just been awarded the Silver Medal, the 

ighest award granted any school desk 
at the exposition. His friends will be 
glad to congratulate him upon the suc- 
cess of his invention. 





San Antonio, Texas, is the center of the 
largest trucking section in the South- 
west. Soil and climatic conditions have 
combined to develop thousands of acres 
of gardens in this section that ship an- 
nually thousands of carloads of vegetables 
to the North and East, nearly a thousand 
carloads of onions alone went out, and 
other vegetables in proportion. The 
school children, of course, have caught 
the agricultural enthusiasm, and have 
made a display of the products of their 
gardens at the San Antonio International 
Fair, just closed, that was astonishing. 
Their tomatoes, corn, beets, peas, cab- 
bages, beans and peppers of every 
variety, were as fine as those displayed 
by any of the professional gardeners. 








THE BRADLEY BOOKS 2r°scc in kindergarten ‘ond graded schools 





NEWEST TITLES ARE: 


FIRELIGHT STORIES, By Carolyn S. Bailey. 

ALL ABOUT JOHNNIE JONES, By Carolyn Verhoeff. 

FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR, By Carolyn S. Bailey and Clara M. Lewis. 
MANUAL ART WITH THE SCISSORS, By Mary L. Moran. 

RING SONGS AND GAMES, By Flora H. Clifford. 





Boston New York 





Send for new illustrated catalogue of the Bradley publications. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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RELIEF MAPS SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for 

Schools of al) grades, Lantern slides, etc, 
The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION put up in 
strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
book, are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 
collections in the market. 40 Mineralsin good case, for $2.09. 40 





original, some old favorites, and 
some from unfamiliar sources. 
With two chapters on method, 
supplementing the suggestions 
in How to Tell Stories to Child- 
ren—the author’s earlier book. 


Riverside Literature Series 


Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
THE FLAG RAISING 
For Grade V 
No. 173. Pa., 15 cts. Clo., 25 cts. 





Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
FINDING A HOME 
For Grade VII 


No. 174. Pa. 15 cts. Clo., 25 cts. 


These two books will be imme- 
diately appreciated, since, never 
before have Mrs. Wiggins writ- 
ings been available in reading 
books for school. 


Bliss Perry’s 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


With 20 Autobiographical Poems 
by Whittier 

Now published in celebration of 

the Centenary of the poet’s birth. 


No. 175. Pa., 15 cts. Clo., 25 cts 


John Burroughs’s 
AFOOT AND AFLOAT. 
Containing “A Summer Boating 
Trip,” “Camping with President 
Roosevelt,” and “A Tramp in 

the Catskills.” 


No. 176. Pa., 15 cts.Clo., 25 cts. 


John Henry Newman 
PROSE AND POETRY OF 
CARDINAL NEWMAN 
Selected and edited by Maurice 
Francis Egan, Professor of Eng- 
lish in the Catholic University of 

America. 


No. 162. Pa., 30 cts. Clo., 40 cts. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
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rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates, Our catalogue describes several hun- 
for $8.50. Send for circulars. dred of the best and most helpful teach- 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. |... books published. Sent on request. bl 


Commissioner HARRIS says: ‘ Every school in the United States in . : 
my opinion, should have these collections.” A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York. 
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An Esperanto Expert in the United States. 


By D. 0. S. LOWELL, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass. 


A little over a year ago, I began to hear of a 
certain youth who was traveling about Europe, 
giving his days and his nights, his money and 
himself, to the spread of Esperanto. My informant 
who attended the Second World Congress of Esper- 
antists in Geneva, in 1906, never tired of telling 
me about this young man. As a consequence, 
when I found myself at the Third Esperanto Con- 
gress, in Cambridge, Eng., last August, I looked 
eagerly to see if Mons. Edmond Privat were among 
the multitude. 

I well remember the first time I saw him, It 
was in a special conference that met on Sunday, 
P. M., August 11, to discuss plans for the transla- 
tion of the Bible into Esperanto. The discussion 
had continued for some time, when a gentleman 
arose who secured immediate attention. All around 
me quick whispers ran: “Privat! Privat!’ Then 
there was silence. 

Could I believe my eyes? Was that stout man 
with the shock of black hair, the high forehead, 
the deep-set eyes, the serious, thoughtful face, a 
boy of eighteen? Yet so it proved, tho I should 
have set him down—especially after hearing him 
speak—as being perhaps thirty. He opened his 
lips, and a stream of Esperanto eloquence flowed 
forth, as clear and effortless as the gush of a moun- 
tain spring. There was no hesitation, no groping 
after words, and all his speech was sane and con- 
vineing. His propositions carried weight; and tho 
famous Esperantists were there, some more than 
three times his age, few of them offered wiser 
counsel, and none spoke more fluently than he. 
It is scarcely too much to say that he shaped the 
policy of that conference. 

Often, during the ever-to-be-remembered week 
that followed, I heard Edmond Privat’s voice 
enunciating thoughtful ideas in the purest Esper- 
anto, and I never ceased to admire. Whenever he 
spoke there were, indeed, two wonders conjoined: 


a wonderful language issuing from the lips of a 
wonderful young man. 

Later I learned something of his history. He 
was born in 1889, the son of a Geneva schoolmaster. 
He was a linguist from his cradle, and entered 
college at the age of twelve. At thirteen, he caught 
his first glimpse of Esperanto, and was enchanted 
with the simplicity and regularity of the new lan- 
guage. The first evening, between six o’clock and 
bedtime, he learned the language sufficiently well 
to write an almost errorless letter, and at once 
began his career as an Esperanto missionary. He 
climbed high in the councils of the Esperantistaro, 
till in 1906 he became Honorary Secretary of the 
Second World Congress. In a letter which I re- 
ceived from him recently, he relates some of his 
early experiences. I quote a few sentences, giving 
his own words, with translation in italics: 

“En 1903 In 1903, mi fondis I founded la ‘Juna 
Esperantisto’-n the “‘ Young Esperantist’’; en 1905 
in 1905, Ge la unua Kongreso at the First Congress en 
Bulonjo-sur-Maro in Boulogne-sur-Mer, mi malfer- 
mis oficialan diskuton I opened an official discussion 
pri la junularo movado concerning the-young peoples’ 
movement. En la sama Kongreso In the same Con- 
gress, kunvenis ankati there assembled also speciala 
kongreseto a special congress in miniature de ge- 
junuloj composed of young people of both sexes kaj 
geinstruisto] and male and female teachers, kiuj elek- 
tis who elected la komitaton the committee kies nomo 
whose name estas sur is wpon mia leterpapero my 
letter-paper [Internacia Komitato por la Instruado 
de Esperanto al la Gejunularo International Com- 
mittee for the Teaching of Esperanto to Boys and 
Girls Everywhere] Nia ¢efa laboro Our principal 
task estas kuragigi is to encourage la interkorespon- 
dadon the exchange of letters inter diverslandaj 
infanoj between children of different lands. Ili lernas 
They get information, ricevas novajn ideojn receive 
new ideas, grandigas sian idealon enlarge their ideal, 
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amikigas kun fremduloj become friends with for- 
eigners, kolektas stampojn collect — au aliajn 
kuriozajojn geografiajn or other geographical curiosi- 
ties per la korespondado en Esperanto” by corre- 
spondence in Esperanto. 

Does this seem a Utopian dream? Doubtless 
not all children are Privats, yet they can learn 
Esperanto, and learn it quicker, too, and better 
than any other tongue besides their own. The 
first international delegate to speak at the Third 
Congress, at Cambridge, was Nestor Volcan, of 
Venezuela, a lad only thirteen years old. He gave 
his message in a clear, convincing voice that reached 
the ears and hearts of men and women speaking 
more than twenty languages; and a few days 
later I heard him chattering on the street in Esper- 
anto as tho he had been to the manor born. An- 
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other day I stood talking with the Marquis de 
Beaufront,—to whom Esperanto owes more than 
to any other man except the inventor, Dr. Zamen- 
hoff,—when a young man of about twenty-two 
approached us. The Marquis introduced him with 
the remark: “This is the second Esperantist in 
France. I was the first, and I taught this young 
man when he was a child.” And the two French- 
men fell a-talking in the international tongue as 
if they had never known any other. 

A few days since, I received a message that gave 
me great pleasure. It was from Sinjoro H. Boling- 
broke Mudie, one of the “Trio” that made the 
Third Congress such a phenomenal success, and 
ran thus: 

“mia fervora amiko Privat (el Genevo) My zeal- 
ous friend Privat (of Geneva) nun vojagas en la U. S. 
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is now traveling in the U. S. kaj se vi povos and ij 
you shall be able helpi lin to help him fari paroladon 
to deliver an address en via urbo in your city, mi estos 
I shall be pli ol kontehta more than satisfied.” 

I am glad to say that arrangements have been 
made for Sinjoro Privat to deliver more than one 
address ‘‘en mia urbo,’”’ so Sinjoro Mudie and all 
other good British Esperantists will be “pli ol kon- 
tenta.” It is to be hoped that many teachers will 
seize the opportunity to hear him in every city 
whither he shall go. He has already spoken in 
New York and Philadelphia, and is now giving 
courses that are largely attended. 

Sinjoro Privat, like the other eminentuloj in the 
Esperanto world, is not after what he can get, but 
what he cap give. He is not in the cause for profit, 
but for service. His plan hitherto has been to 
earn a little money by giving Esperanto lessons 
where interest has been aroused, and then at once 
to expend this in the furtherance of the object to 
which he has given himself without reserve. - 

The December issue of the British Esperantist 
has a most interesting article describing the fare- 
well accorded Mons. Privat by the “C. U. T. E. 8S.” 
or members of the Cambridge University and Town 
Esperanto Society, on the eve of his sailing for 
America. The president of the meeting was Prof. 
J. E. B. Mayor, of the University, who first began 
the study of Esperanto last July, tho he is over 
fourscore years of age; he saluted the veteran 
Esperantist Privat, whose years do not yet num- 
ber one score. In conclusion he said: 


“Mi estas tute konvinkita I am thoroly convinced. 


pri la brila estonteco of the brilliant future de Esper- 
anto of Esperanto. Ni ¢iuj vivigu la lingvon let us 
all make the language live, ni akiru la kutimon let 
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us acquire the custom legi laute Esperanton of read- 
ing Esperanto aloud; tiel ni efektive vivigos gin 
thus we shall actually make it live; nur mortintoj 
only dead men faras mortintajn lingvojn” make 
dead languages. 

The schools of France and England are awake 
to the advantages of Esperanto as a language study 
and also as a medium of international communi- 
cation, and are introducing it into their curricula. 
Sro. Privat has himself learned English since last 
August, largely by its aid. It is a passepartout to 
many languages and simpler than any of them. 
The world needs it, and the world is learning it; 
which end of the procession of learners shall “‘ Usono”’ 
lead? 


The French have invented an amphibious auot- 
mobile. It was on exhibition at the great auto- 
mobile show in New York. It took its first plunge in 
America on November 12, at Fort Washington on 
the Hudson. Many automobile and motorboat ex- 
perts watched its performance. After a half hour 
spent in diving from the beach to the river and re- 
turning, cavorting about in the quiet waters of the 
Hudson, and similar stunts, the car ran up the bank 
and across the New York Central Railroad tracks, 
climbed the steep hill to Riverside Drive, and rolled 
merrily down the Drive amid the plaudits of those 
who watched it. The opinion of the experts who 
saw it was that the demonstration was a complete 
success, tho in its present form its commercial value 
is not apparent. 





Scrofula, dyspepsia, rheumatism, kidney ,complaint, 
catarrh and general debility are cured by Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. 











(7 





“The Model System for the Future Standard of American Writing.” 


The Medial Writing Books 





There is no more striking proof of the practical advantages of Ginn G 
Company’s Medial Writing System than that which is furnished by its 


wide and constantly increasing use throughout the country. 
recently been adopted in Washington, D. C., and Cambridge, Mass. 


It has 





“Teachers and pupils alike are delighted 
with the Medial slant, which is after all, the 
natural way of writing.’’ 


‘Has all the merits of the vertical system 
without any of its objectionable |features.”’ 


Some Typical Comments from Teachers 


“Unequaled for beauty and simplicity.’’ 
“Il believe the Medial is better than any 
other semi-slant system I have seen.”’ 
“‘Our pupils are better and more rapid 
writers than when we introduced the 
Medial System.’ 





BOSTON NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 





GINN & COMPANY, PusBLisuers 


ATLANTA 


LONDON 
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Advantages in Sweets. 


Give children plenty of pure sugar, taffy, 
and butterscotch and they’ll have little 
need of cod-liver oil, says Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson in the Woman’s Home Com- 

anion. In short, sugar is, after meat, 
breed and butter, easily our next 
most important and necessary food. 
You can put the matter to a test 
very easily. Just leave off the pie, 
a or other desserts at your 
unch or midday dinner. You’ll be 
astonished to find how quickly you'll 
feel ‘‘empty” again, and how ‘“‘unfin- 


ished’’ the meal will seem. You can’t: 


get any working man to accept a dinner 
ail without pie in it. And he’s abso- 
utely right. The only thing that can 
take the place of sugar here is beer or 
wine. It is a significant fact that the 
free-lunch counters, run in connection 
with bars, furnish every imaginable thing 
except sweets. Even the restaurants and 
lunch grills attached to saloons or bars 
often refuse to serve desserts of any sort. 
They know their business! The more 
sugar and sweets a man takes at a meal, 
the less alcohol he wants. Conversely, 
nearly every drinking man will tell you 
that he has lost his taste for sweets. ‘lhe 
more candy a nation consumes, the less 
alcohol. 





Dr. J. D. Eggleston, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction for Virginia, 
has been elected president of the Vir- 
ginia school superintendents’ conference. 
The other officers are: 

etary! R. C. Stearns, secretary of 
the State Board af Education. 

Recording secretary, B. E. Copenha- 
ven, of Marion. 

Treasurer, M. D. Hall, of Fairfax. 

Executive Committee—D. L. Pulliam, 
F. T. West, George H. Halvey, H. M. 
Clarkson and W. D. Smith. 
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Hygienic Schoolroom Floors | 


A dust-laden atmosphere is a constant menace to 
health. Continuous activity on the part of pupils stirs 
up the dust from the floor and keeps it in circulation. 
Proper ventilation will assist materially in keeping dust 

at a minimum, but the only solution of this problem is to eliminate the 
dust entirely. This can be successfully accomplished by treating floors with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


Actual use has proved beyond question its effectiveness as a dust-exterminator 
—the danger from disease contagion from dust being reduced almost one hundred 
er cent. 
“f Standard Floor Dressing is also a remarkable preservative for floors. It not 
only keeps the floors from splintering and cracking but actually lessens the labor 
in caring for them. 
Dealers everywhere sell Standard Floor Dressing in barrels andcans. Apply 
three or four times a year for best results. 
WE WILL PROVE the remarkable efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing at our expense. 
On request we will apply it to the floor of one schoolroom or corridor free of all charge. 
We are confident that a trial will result in the continued use of Standard Floor Dressing. 


” 





You will find interesting reading in our free booklet ‘Dust and Its Dangers. Write for a copy. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Incorporated) 












Pre-eminently the Typewriter for Schools 











THE NEW FOX VISIBLE 




















HE TYPEWRITER that embodies every 
desirable feature for instruction purposes 
—Universal keyboard—single shift— 
writing entirely visible—interchangeable 

carriages— detachable platen— tabulator —two 

color ribbon—every feature that is considered 
desirable in a typewriter is found on the FOX. 














Special attractive prices are made on machines 





used for instruction purposes. 












Write for new catalog and the name 
of our nearest agent or branch office 











218;FRONT STREET 


FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE AND FACTORY 









~<a 3s Ott GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 





He knows birds as few men have known them, and he 


thoughts and feelings of people, but he has tried to 
reveal what he really believes to be that nature. 


STORIES OF BIRD LIFE 


By PROFESSOR T. GILBERT PEARSON 


One may go far and not find a more sympathetic observer of birds than Mr. Pearson. 

i loves them with a love that 
‘ord that he writes about them. Moreover, he 

sentimentalist. There is not a trace of mawkishness in any line that he 

his effort to translate the thoughts and feelings of birds, he has not given them the 

pt down to the bird nature and to 

t is this, perhaps, which mainly dis- 


ictured as folks in fea 
selves ; ‘ 
read that he is an honest search: 
As a well-kn, 


entertaining to a hi 


is a lover, not a maudlin 
written. In 


Beautifully Illustrated 





Spite book from so many studies of bird life. We have had enough of fables— 
ho whether Mr. Pearson has 


-known teacher remarked, it 
birds by a sympathetic but truthful fri 


and n 

All through the book the author resists the temptation to preach, though he 
always coming upon texts which make the temptation i 
ihe nauseating to the average child, is 


story is told in such a manner that the child cannot but draw the moral for himself. 


thers; what we want is the truth about the birds them- 
found this truth or not, we cannot but feel as we 
er after it, and we like him for his honest search. : 

might well be called a Ph aig me of certain 
d." E-very story is of a robust, healthful type, 
the story of , not a preacher. 
is 
to resist. Moralizing, 
icuous for its absence ; yet each 


end. 


ee. It is 


Price, Cloth, 60 cents 





NEW YORK CITY LIST NO. 3708—5th YEAR 








B.° F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VA. 











Success in School Important Part 
of Examination. 


The first promotional examination to 
be held in Boston, in accordance with a 
recent regulation of the school commit- 
tee, will be held on October 5, 1908. 
Only the teachers appointed on proba- 
tion between September 12, 1906, and 
October 1, 1906, will be compelled to 
take the examination. There are fifteen 
of these teachers. About ninety others 
who were appointed between October 1 
and December 31, 1906, may take the 
examination then, or may defer it until 
May, 1901. 


The purpose of the promotional ex- 
aminations is not to draw the teachers’ 
efforts away from their work, but rather 
to encourage them to study methods 
that will be of direct benefit. In fact, 


only by giving direct attention to the 
quality of their teaching service can the 
teachers hope to pass the examination 
successfully. 

The examination consists of three 
parts, the most important of which is 
success in the schoolroom. Careful at- 
tention will be given during the year pre- 
ceding the examination to the quality of 
the teachers’ work in their classrooms, 
but no separate or special examination 
will be required to determine their mark- 
ings in this particular. 

The second part eovers professional 
study. Here a separate kind of work is 
provided for teachers of different grades, 
so that each may choose that which is 
directly allied to the daily work in the 
classroom. The examination covers two 
phases: First, the methods used by the 
candidate in teaching some _ subject; 
second, some book treating of the meth- 


ods of teaching that subject. For ex- 
ample, a teacher of the fourth grade may 
choose to be examined on the methods 
used by her in teaching number, and a 
book entitled ‘‘The Teaching of Elemen- 
tary Mathematics.” For the lower 
grades, the topics assigned are those 
which are daily usable. 

In the high schools, with teachers of 
greater maturity and experience, pro- 
fessional study includes a consideration 
of history and principles of education. 
In the high schools the teachers now ap- 

ointed are specialists in some particular 
ine. While the circular provides that 
the professional study shall be directed 
on the lines of the specialty of the teach- 
er, the academic study is supposed to be 
corrective to over-specialization and the 
subjects prescribed are not those which 
the candidate is supposed to be teach- 
ing. 





One Large 





School Authorities all over t 
up to the knowledge that 
public property is as 


1907 shows a greater increase 


We treat you right. 
More for the money 








Outside and inside protection tells the story 23 st : 23 


City Last Summer 


had to discard as unfit for use, 
whose original cost would hav 


a very large number of books, 
e supplied all the articles of the 


“Holden System for Preserving Books” 


For Seven Years!! 


Our articles would have saved them $100,000 in that time. 


he United States are waking 
Unnecessary WASTE of 


indefensible as household waste. 
That’s why our business has steadily grown 


Every Year for overa quarter of a century 


over 1906 than for 14 years. 
ONE PRICE to all. 


than you would ask! 


Samples free when requested 





Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


Springfield, Mass. 


MILES C, HOLDEN, Sec’y. 
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Teachers Needed for New York. 

New York city is short of school teach- 
ers. Commissioner Frank H. Partridge 
says that the force is 700 teachers short 
and he has introduced a resolution call- 
ing for a special committee to find out why 
there should be such a deficiency. 

‘It is acknowledged by the City Super- 
intendent that there is a great dearth of 
teachers,” Mr. Partridge said. 

“‘T have heard that teachers in the 
training school have been taken out and 
senttodoclassromm work. Ifourpresent 
methods of obtaining teachers are defec- 
tive it is time we did something toimprove 
them, for in our anxiety to get a teacher 
or a substitute teacher we are willing to 
take almost anything and glad to get it.”’ 

Abraham Stern says: ‘‘We cannot 
offer any more inducements in the way 
of increased pay for teachers to come to us. 
Neither can we afford to lower the stand- 
ard of examination in order to obtain 
more teachers. The scarcity of teachers 
will probably adjust itself when the Nor- 
mal College gets settled in its revised 
methods of teaching and examination.” 

‘“‘There are places in the outlying parts 
of the city where it is almost impossible 
to get teachers to go,’’ explained City 
Superintendent Maxwell. ‘I am con- 
fident that there are over 5,000 persons 
on the list of substitute teachers. It is 
our misfortune that they will not come 
forward to do work in the schools, but 
we have no power to compel them.”’ 


Recent Deaths. 


Dr. Elijah Barrett Prettyman, the 
well-known educator, died at his home 
in Baltimore, on December 10, at the 
age of seventy-eight years. Death was 
the result of ailments incident to old age. 

Dr. Prettyman was born in Pennsyl- 
vania, but had lived in Maryland since 














Dr. Elijah Barrett Prettyman. 
his childhood. In early manhood he en- 
gaged in teaching school at Brookeville, 
and was for several years principal of the 
academy at that place. 

In 1863 he was elected clerk of the Cir- 
cuit Court, an office he held for twenty- 
two years. In 1886 he was made chief 
clerk of the Maryland House of Delegates, 
and later served four years as deputy 
naval officer for the port of Baltimore. 

Resuming educational work, he was 
made principal of the State Normal 
School at Baltimore and secretary of the 
State Board of Education, which posi- 
tions he held up to about two years ago. 


Dr. T. Dwight Martin, for fifty-four 
years teacher and principal in the schools 
of New York City, died of heart failure, 
on December 11, at the age of seventy- 
eight years. Dr. Martin retired from 
active work seven years ago, but he had 
remained vigorous up to the time of his 
death. He was the oldest school prin- 
cipal in New York. 


















; i first Smith Premier had advantages 
which gained for it the instant recogni- 
tion of the business world. Without sacrific- 
ing any of these original features it has suc- 
cessfully met every typewriter need. The 
result is that over 300,000 now use the 





Smith Premier operators find good positions 
because the Smith Premier enables them to 
make the most of their ability. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 





] when in want of 
DON T F ORGET first class School, 
Opera, Assembly, or Church Seating to write 
The Haney School Furniture Co., manufac- 
turers of all kinds of School Furniture. Long 
experience in the business gives us 
advantages that others donot possess. 

We shall be pleased to give you 
estimates or draw floor plans for seating. 
All we ask is a trial order. We know it 
will lead to future business. 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








WHAT SHALL I RECITE? 


Teachers who have to answer this question many times 
before every holiday celebration can find the solution in 


DAYS AND DEEDS 


A Compilation of Verse for Children’s Reading and Speaking 
Compiled by Burton E. and ExizaspetH B. STEVENSON 


Cloth, $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.10. Special Library Binding, $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.60. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR C0., 33-37 East 17th Street, New York 














Readers will confer a favor by mentioning the Scnoot Journal when com- 








municating with advertisers. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


“ BREWER 


TABL 


ISITIONS FIL 





TEACHERS' 
AGEN © FF 


ISHED 22 YEARS 13 


Ook | OP ie 


2 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
16} s 8 CGr, Were) 





31 Union Sq., New York 


Eighteenth year, same manage. Sup- 
plies superior teachers for all kinds of 
positions all year round. Quick, effici- 
ent service, rite or telegraph. 


AN AGENCY 
see akonr Gaee TT Hi A a. egg a ae 


you about them 
RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


that is more. urs 





The School Bulletin Agency, 
Teachers for High Schools and Grade 
Work in demand. TERMS MOST LIBERAL. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency Send for twenty-third Year Book. 


378 Wabash Avenue, - - Chicago Address C. J. Albert, Manager. 





B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. BOISE, IDAHO 





4 Ashburton Place 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES Boston : Mass. 


New York, 156 Fifth Avenue Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bldg. 


siansapeiee, 08 Century Bldg. 
Ohicago, 203 Michigan Ave. Los Angeles, $38 Douglas Bldg, 


Denver, 405 Coeper Building 
Spokane, 313 Rookery Block 





SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


THE AGENCY THAT SELECTS ONE CANDIDATE 
FOR A POSITION IS SURE TO MEET YOUR WANTS 


CONSULT US AND BE SURE. 
Established for Fifty-two Years. 





CHARLES W. MULFORD, MANAGER, 353 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORKCITY 


TEL. 1266 MADIGON SQUARE BILLINGS’ COURT BUILDING, ENTRANCE 34TH STREET 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Send for eéroulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


FISHER!" ACENCY 


Excellent facilities 107 plang een aDaL ? Poet the U-8. 12 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
andoah, Iowa; Valley City, No. Dak.; 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES : sic crvaier soo: 


ing ; Shermann, Texas; Jonesboro, Ark.; Du Bois, Pa. We furnish positions for COMPETENT Teachers 
COMPETENT TEACHERS for Public and Private School Correspond solicited. 








OFFICES, Warrensburg, Mo. ; Shen- 








70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, public and 


private schools. Advises parents about schools. wW.0O. PRATT, Manager 


Hints and Helps from Many School Rooms 


By C. S. GRIFFIN 


_ There can hardly a question come up in the teacher’s work, about which there 
is any doubt, but that some helpful answer will be found in this book. It is a ver- 
itable teacher’s cyclopedia of tested ideas and suggestions for lightening the burdens 
of schoolroom work, and keeping up pupils’ interest. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY ° New York 








Religious Teaching Barred. 


The mayor of Gary, Ind., the new 
steel town, has issued an order barring 
all religious teaching from the public 
schools. The Bible is excluded, and 
the name of Christ is not to be men- 
tioned by the teachers in giving instruc- 
tion to their pupils. Many of the most 
intelligent people of the city, including 
some of the city officials, are protesting 
strongly against the action. the mayor 
defines his position thus:’ 

‘The rights of every citizen should be 
respected in the public schools, as well 
as anywhere else, and if a man is not a 
Christian, his children should not be 
taught the doctrines of that religion, or 
of any other religion that opposes his 
own, if he does not wish it. 

“Gary is a rapidly growing town of 
many nationalities, creeds and sects. 
Now is the time to place the public school 
system upon an absolutely impartial and 
nonsectarian basis.” 

To exclude Bible stories from the pub- 
lic schools would mean the exclusion of 
nearly all the readers now in use. 

It is the opinion of Superintendent 
Long of the Joliet schools that agitation 
of this question of the Bible in the schools 
is only one evidence of a growing desire 
on the part of the public to have the 
Bible story restored to the schools. He 


ys: 

‘‘Our ‘boys and girls when they reach 
high school know very little of the Bible 
story. They cannot tell whether Abra- 
ham came before Joshua, or Paul before 
or after David. Their knowledge of the 
story of the Bible is very limited. 

“TY think every child should learn, 
either in the school or the home or some 
where, the Bible nary & It is their right 
and they should not be deprived of it. 

‘‘The time is coming when we will all 
be broad enough and large enough to de- 
mand that the Bible story, without any 
creed interpretations, shall be restored to 
schools. In fact, I don’t see how it can 
be kept out. It is bound to come some 
day. There need be no sectarianism and 
no creed interpretation, but the. story 
told in the Bible ought to be taught.’ 


—— 


» Elimination of Bible Reading 
Opposed. 


The question of excluding Bible read- 
ing and the use of Christian hymns is 
under discussion in Dayton, Ohio. Pres. 
John C. Eberhardt, of the board of edu- 
cation, says: 

“T am unqualifiedly opposed to the 
elimination of Christian songs from the 
public school books. Such a movement 
is not compatible with the fundamental 
principles of our government. We know 
there is a certain element among scientific 

eople who belittle everything with re- 
Reisen tendencies. This sentiment is 
growing stronger, especially in the larger 
cities. Now, I might be in sympathy 
with such sentiment, understand me, I’m 
not saying that I am, but I might be. 
However, no matter what my individual 
opinion may be, I believe it is my duty 
to give my children an opportunity to 
judge for themselves and form their own 
opinions. Let them be educated to the 
highest ideals of Christianity, and after 
they are grown they can take up these 
scientific questions for themselves. Chil- 
dren are not capable of handling this 
subject, and to eliminate Christian songs 
from the school books at this time would 
bias their opinions and warp their 
minds.” 

Mr. O. J. Needham, another member 
of the board, is emphatic in his deter- 
mination that Scriptural reading and 
singing of hymns be continued in the 
schools of Dayton. Said he: 


‘‘My opinion is that we shall pay no 
attention to such request other than to 
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oppose it. I, personally, shall vigorously 
oppose such request, should it be made. 
Bible reading will go on just the same, 
and pupils will continue to render praise 
to God in the public schools. This re- 
ligious sentiment is at the bottom of our 
national life, and certainly ought not be 
eradicated in the schools. I am opposed 
to any change in the present arrangement 
relative to Bible reading and the singing 
of hymns in the public schools.” 


Commandments in the Schools. 


Rev. Father J. B. Eis, of the Church 
of the Sacred Heart at Columbus, Ohio, 
in a recent lecture advocated the recital 
of the Lord’s iq = and the committing 
to memory the Ten Commandments in 
the public schools. Father His’ subject 
was ‘‘The Place of Religion in the City’s 
Development.’”’ He said in part: 

‘*Modern infidelity denies that religion 
has any part in politics. It has formu- 
lated its doctrine in a short but very 
comprehensive sentence, namely: ‘Re- 
ligion is a private matter.’ hen an 
infidel has spoken these words he has 
pronounced the sum total of all his phil- 
osophy concerning the relation of church 
a state; it is an axiom with him; a 
principle which admits of no discussion. 

“If it be accepted by everybody as it 
is expressed, it would mean absolute 
divorce between religion and public life; 
a nation as such could not observe 
Thanksgiving Day, no prayer could be 
offered in gee congress or the legis- 
lature; the children should sing no 
Christmas hymns in school, no symbol of 
Christian faith, as for instance, the cross, 
should be permitted on any building. In 
fact, all religion should be shut up in 
the breast of man; no neighbor or fel- 
low citizen should be troubled by its 
manifestations.” 


Value of tilioed Gatien. 


The Horticultural Society of New York, 
at its meeting on December 11, listened 
to a lecture on ‘‘A Summer School Gar- 
den,”’ by Miss Ella S. Carter, principal of 
one of the twelve large school gardens 
maintained last summer by the city of 
Philadelphia. A hundred and fifty-four 
boys and girls had individual plots in 
Miss Carter’s garden, and besides there 
were larger plots held and worked by 
school classes in common. This gar- 
den was in a tenement district, and some 
of the children had never seen vegetables 
growing before. Nor had some of the 
older persons, for that matter. 

‘‘One manfrom the neighborhood looked 
at our lima beans in great astonishment,”’ 
said Miss Carter. ‘‘‘ Why,’ he said, ‘do 
lima beans grow in the air? I thought 
you dug them out of the ground.’ 

‘‘Sometimes we were a bit troubled by 
rowdyism, but in the main everybody 
respected our garden, and the children 
loved it. One smal] boy said to me: 
‘School gardens are a pretty good inven- 


tion now, ain’t they, Miss Carter?’| 


They were profitable to the children in 
more ways than one. One boy got three 
hundred radishes from his plot, besides 
other things. And the children could 
take home everything they raised.” 

In the discussion that followed, Dr. 
Nathaniel O. Britton, of the Bronx Park 
Botanical Gardens, said he thought it a 
great pity that New York had not adopt- 
ed Philadelphia’s system in regard to 
school gardens. ‘‘Philadelphia has a 
dozen of them, under the supervision of 
the Board of Education—as they should 
be,” he said, ‘‘and with a corps of 
trained teachers—teachers who know 
horticulture literally from the ground up. 
Our one school garden, at De Witt Clin- 
ton Park, is managed by the Park De- 
partment, and is more or less an amateur 
effort. We want more school gardens, 
and we want them to be under the Board 
of Education.” 











BAUSCH & LOMB 
New Model Lantern C. , 


In our new model lantern C, we have been able to produce a projection apparatus possessing 
in a modified form almost all the mechanical excellence of our higher priced lantern; our aim 
being to bring it within the range of those who, while they demand a lantern of high efficiency 
and mechanical perfection, yet do not care to make as large an outlay as that required for our 
more expensive outfit. QIt is simple, efficient, portable, stable and convertible. Can be used 
single or double with a dissolver. It is made for use with arc light or acetylene gas. Can be fitted 
with microscope so as to cover the,ordinary range of high school projection work. Price com- 
plete as shown above, $50.00. With acetylene burner, $45.00. Send for descriptive circular. 

“PRISM” IS A LITTLE MAGAZINE we publish monthly. Not a mere advertisement, 
but a beautifully made and printed little publication about that world of wonder and beauty seen by the 
lens. Send us your name and we will enter your subscription FREE. 


Bausch &“Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, New York 
New York Boston Washington Chicago San Francisco 























Established 
1860 





E have been manufacturing pens for 
nearly fifty years without interruption. 
This would be of no interest to writers un- 
less it was in complete confirmation of the 
claim for their uniformly superior quality. For 
steel pens cannot be successfully made unless 
in large quantities, and the makers could not 
continue to manufacture largely without cor- 
responding sales. The sales could not con- 
‘stantly increase, as they do, without the pens 
having secured the public’s confidence. 
Made in all styles of points, fine, medium, 
blunt, broad, and turned-up. Their special 
characteristics are smoothness and ease in 
writing. One hundred and fifty varieties. All 
stationers have them. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 
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100 Doses $l! 


True only of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 
one great blood purifier and general 
tonic. This remarkable medicine has 
effected many radical and permanent 
cures that are the wonder of the world. 
It eradicates all humors from pimples 
to scrofula. 


100 Doses $l 


In usual liquid form or in chocolated 
tablets known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 





The Todd Adjustable HandLoom 


Veta 


Sri r 


Send for descriptive circulars of looms and weavin 
materials and booklet “‘ How to Make Hammocks oad 


Rugs.”* 
TODD & TODD, 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
325 Sixth St. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Manval Training 


Benches, Tools, 
Drawing Tables, etc. 


Get the Bemis Standard. Catalogue free 


A. L. Bemis 


Worcester, 


Mr. Charles S. Chapin, principal of the 
State Normal School at Providence, R. 
I., has been appointed principal for the 
new State Normal School to be located 
at Montclair, N. J. Mr. Chapin will take 
charge of his new duties July 1 next, and 
will have control of the selection of the 
teaching staff and the general organiza- 
tion of the faculty. He is an experienced 
organizer of normal schools. His salary 
will be $5,000. 


San Antonio, Texas, has developed in 
its public schools a system of school gar- 
dens, which W. T. Carter, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, pro- 
nounces one of the finest in the country. 
Mr. Carter, who is an expert, is making 
a tour of inspection of school gardens, 
and says he finds great interest in the 
movement to make gardening and agri- 
culture a part of public education. 


Janus. 

The poet makes January say: ‘‘Janus 
am I, oldest of potentates.” Why not 
make this month say: ‘Patron am I of 
Rheumatism, which I make more pain- 
ful; of Catarrh, which I make more an- 
noying; of Scrofula, which I develop 
with all its sores, inflammations and 
eruptions”? 

ood’s Sarsaparilla can be relied upon 
to cure these diseases, radically and per- 
manently, and so there is no good ex- 
cuse for suffering from them. 


Funds for Catholic Missions. 


What are known as the ‘‘treaty” and 
“trust”? funds of the Sioux Indians are 
available for use of the Catholic Indian 
missions in the Rosebud Reservation in 
South Dakota. This is in accordance 
with a recent decision of the courts. 

The two funds amounted of $27,000, 
of which the trust fund was $3,000 and 
the treaty fund $24,000. The judgment 
of the lower court allowed the use of the 
$3,000, but enjoined the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, the Secretaries of the 
Treasury and Interior, the Treasurer of 
the United States and the Comptroller of 
the Treasury, against all of whom suit 
was brought, from paying money to the 
Catholic bureau out of the $24,000 fund. 





Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 


Mrs. WINsLow’s SooTHine Syrup has been 
used - OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS 


hi , SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, 
and is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold 
by ———— in —_ of the world. Be sure 
to ask for ‘*Mrs. nslow’s Soothing Syrup.” 
—- no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Thihd Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. . 


Everything needed in the Laboratory, 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 


MANUAL 
TRAINING 


Benches, Lathes 
Vises, Tools. 
Write for new 
catalogue and 


prices. 

E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
275 Madisen St. 
Chicago. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Austin Scholarships 
for Teachers 
For men teachers and school superintendents on 

leave of absence. Applications for 1908-09 received 
until March 15, 1908. For information and blank 
forms of application address George W. Robinson, 
Secretary of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, 5 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 














Send for Catalog 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 SixTH Avge., New YORE 
N. W. Cor. 48th St. No Branch Stores 


FR E N c ind | We publish the Bercy’ 


and other foreign DuCroquet,Sauveur 


BOO KS and other well-known 


ESPERANTO 


The new universal language, may 
be learned by any one who knows 
English. Send for our new book 


ESPERANTO IN TWENTY LESSONS 


“T believe it the best work of its 
size published for the cause of 


Esperanto ” 
(Signed) THOMAS J. CROAFF., 
Roanoke, Virginia. 


50 cents net. By mail, 55 cents. 














Cloth. 


A. S. Barnes & Company 


New York 





TRY HAND SAPOLIO. 


Its steady 


use will keep the hands of any busy 


woman as white 


and pretty as if 


she was under the constant care of 


a manicure. It is 


Woman’s Friend.” 





truly the “‘ Dainty 








